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THE SCHOLAR IN AMERICAN LIFE. 


THE place of the scholar in American life is becoming a ques- 
tion of increasing interest and importance. Nothing is more 
honorable to those who laid foundations in this land than their 
love of learning, and their unselfish zeal, amid many discourage- 
ments, for its promotion. Not to speak of other evidences of 
this, the history of our earlier colleges is a witness to the far-see- 
ing wisdom and rare discernment of those who founded them. 
It is true that “the infection” of their nobleness “ doth still re- 
main” in their descendants, and that it is a zeal not always tem- 
pered by discretion. There are, in a single western State to-day, 
some thirty-seven colleges, monuments of well-meant but ill- 
advised beneficence, no one of which, it is safe to say, will ever be 
likely to render a tithe of the service to true learning which it 
might have rendered if, instead of thirty-seven colleges, there had 
been one or two. For, the purpose of a college, as we are wont to 
say, is to make scholars. Yes; but scholars with what aims and 
for what uses? In a word, what is the place of the scholar in 
American life? 

I. In attempting to answer that question, we want, first of all, 
to recognize that the conditions of our American life are in 
almost every respect unique and peculiar. We have, indeed, cel- 
ebrated the hundredth anniversary of our national existence; but 
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what, after all, in the history of nations is the brief space of a 
century? Still we are raw, crude, unformed, half-grown. And 
out of this fact there arises a certain necessity which creates 
in its turn a demand everywhere urgent and imperious. The 
first work of a new people in a new land is to possess the earth 
and subdue it. They are to create a commerce and the arts and 
manufactures where before none of these have existed. They 
are to subdue the wilderness, to plant the valleys, and to people 
the hillsides. They are to tunnel the mountains for their hidden 
treasures, and to rear the forges and furnaces which shall con- 
vert those treasures into the marketable and serviceable instru- 
ments of agricultural and industrial life. And all the while 
that they are doing this, they are forced to recognize the supe- 
riority of the man not only of ideas, but of education, over the 
man without education. Sneer as some people may, at the infe- 
riority of the theorist to the man of practical experience, it does 
not take a great while to teach the least educated among us that 
he who knows, for instance, something more of metals than may 
be learned at the mouth of a blast-furnace or in the glare of a 
rolling-mill, has a distinct advantage over him who does not. 
And so we have a very large class of people who, however little 
learned themselves, are frank to own that knowledge is power, 
and that the learning of the schools has its rightful place in the 
activities of a manufacture and in the triumphs of an art. 

But at this point we are met by a spirit which it is time, I 
think, that we recognize, as there js a need that it should be chal- 
lenged. We Americans are, gf all peoples under the sun, su- 
Jo mechanism is invented, no book 






premely a practical people. 
is written, no theory is prgpounded, but that straightway there is 
heard a voice demanding: ‘“ Well, this is all very interesting, very 
novel, very eloquent; but what, after all, is the good of it? To 
what contrivance, to what enterprise can you hitch this discovery, 
this vision of yours, and make it work? How will it push, pull, 
pump, lift, drive, bore, so that, employed thus, it may be a verit- 
able producer? Yes, we want learning for our young men, our 
young women; but how can it be converted by the shortest road 
and in the most effectual way into a marketable product?” “The 
man of the North,” says De Tocqueville, writing of our North, 
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“has not only experience, but knowledge. Le, however, does 


g 

not care for science as a pleasure, and only embraces it with avid- 
ity when it leads to useful applications.” And the worst of such 
an indictment is the fact that it is still so often true. 

But if it is, that surely is a fact greatly to be deplored. Ours 
is an age of the rapid growth of wealth, and with it of luxury 
and the ever-greatening lust of wealth. To have money and to 
build with it a fine house, to drive fine horses, and buy fine pict- 
ures, whether we know who painted them, or what is in them 
that makes them worth buying, this has become the chief ambi- 
tion in our generation of a larger number of people than ever be- 
fore. We look back with something of a fine condescension upon 
those nations that in other ages spent their time in warfare 
or the chase, and whose history is little more than a record of 
territory won and lost and won again, the whole being besmeared 
with blood and dishonored, too often, by plunder and rapine; 
and we may well deplore the barbarism of such ages and such 
enterprises. But we may not forget, either, that in these rude 
struggles great ideas of right trembled sometimes in the balance, 
and that men rode into battle, often, because there was a clans- 
man’s wrong to be avenged and a serf’s injustice to be righted. 
In other words, there were great instincts of liberty, of righteous- 
ness, of loyalty to a cherished principle that struggled thus 
roughly for expression, and so taught the world that there were 
men who could prize a principle more than peace or life, and 
equity more than gain. ‘“‘ We have changed all that nowadays,” 
we say. Yes, we have; but whether we have altogether changed 
it for the better or not is a question about which at any rate there 
may at least be two opinions. We are in the midst of the utili- 
tarian dispensation, in which not only warfares of the older sort 
are voted unedifying and unprofitable, but in which also war- 
fares of another and very different sort are not always looked at 
with less impatience and distaste. Here is a vast realm of igno- 
rance to be conquered by the assaults of the truth and the right. 
On every side there open doors of inquiry which lead into regions 
of the unknown. “But what can you make by entering them?” 
This is the cry of the hour. ‘These studies of yours in a dead 
language, these speculations in the domain of philosophic thought, 
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these nightly star-gazings through the small end of a telescope, 
what is the good of them all? Tell us that astronomy has a dis- 
tinct, helpful relation to navigation, and we can understand that.” 
Make it plain to some rich man that by building an observatory 
he will ultimately make it safer for a ship loaded with hogs or 
shovels to sail to Liverpool or Calcutta, and he will put his hand 
in his pocket; but “I am a practical man, and I want a university 
which shall give the youths who come to it a practical educa- 
tion.” This is the pompous and plethoric protest that one hears 
until he is almost ready to declare that of all detestable people a 
practical” man is the most odiously and thoroughly detestable. 

This is not the place to speak of that spiritual side of a man’s 
nature which, beside all other aspects of it, must needs be su- 
preme ; but the conditions of this generation demand that we 
should be reminded that, beyond bodies to be clothed, and tastes 
to be cultivated, and wealth to be accumulated, there is in each 
one of us an intellect to be developed and, by means of it, truth 
to be discerned, which, beside all other undertakings to which 
the mind of man can bend itself, should forever be foremost 
and supreme. The gratification of our physical wants, and next 
to that the gratification of our personal vanity or ambition, may 
seem to many people at once the chief end of existence and the 
secret of the truest happiness, But there have been men who 
have neither sought nor cared for these things, who have found in 
learning for its own sake at once their sweetest rewards and their 
highest dignity. Off our coast, as the traveler nears its chief sea- 
port, there is a magnificent light which flashes its clear radiance 
across the stormy seas and lifts its tall form to be a beacon by 
day and by night. One can imagine a New York importer 
scanning its stately outlines with satisfaction that in it he had 
one more guarantee that his cargoes of silks or teas would find 
their way safe to port. But we can imagine another voyager 
catching its welcome rays for the first time as he neared the 
longed-for shore, and seeing in it the harbinger of that home of 
love and peace wherein dwelt the treasures of his best affections. 
And we can well believe, too, that he who invented that light, 
when at last he saw the vision of his brain transmuted into that 
pillar of fire by night, lifted his thoughts in a joy which was not 
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born of the reflection that he was to receive a decoration from 


the French government, or five hundred thousand dollars, for 
his invention. For it is Fresnel himself, the inventor of that 
splendid lamp which gleams from the shores of Fire Island, who 
once wrote: 

‘** For a long time that sensibility, or that vanity, which people call love 
of glory, has been much bluntedin me. I labor less to catch the suffrages 
of the public than to obtain that inward approval which has always been 
the sweetest reward of my efforts. Without doubt, in moments of disgust 
or discouragement I have often needed the spur of vanity or of emolument 
to excite me to my researches. But all the compliments I have ever re- 
ceived from Arago, De la Place, and Biot never gave me so much pleasure 
as the discovery of a theoretic truth or the confirmation of a calculation by 
experiment.” 

It is a dark day for any people when they have not among 
them men who can say that. It is a dark day for any land when, 
no matter what the institutions that it rears and the libraries that 


it multiplies, it has not among its students of whatever depart- 


ment of learning men to whom the rewards of wealth and fame, 
and “ practical results,’’ as these words are ordinarily used, are 
not wholly secondary and indifferent considerations. Indeed, it 
might readily be shown that those boasted practical results, of 
which we Americans make so much, would any one of them have 
been impossible, if, before the ingenious minds that have turned 
our knowledge of whatever kind into so many utilitarian chan- 
nels, there had not gone those other and greater minds to whom 
the utilitarian instinct has been wholly wanting, but who have 
been those original investigators who have discovered the hidden 
sources of truth and brought its precious ore to the surface. 
Turn where you will, in literature, in art, in science, you will find 
those pioneers of inquiry who have asked the primal questions 
on the answer to which all that came after has turned. What 
Cuvier said of science is as true of criticism, of philosophy, of 
theology, of mathematics: 

‘Those grand practical innovations are the mere applications of truths 
of a higher order, not sought with any practical intent, but which were 
pursued for their own sake and solely through an ardor for knowledge. 
Those who applied them could not have discovered them; those who dis- 


covered them had no inclination to pursue them toa practical end. En- 
gaged in the higher regions, whither their thoughts had carried them, they 
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hardly perceived these practical issues, though born of their own deeds. 
These rising work-shops, these peopled colonies, these ships which furrow 
the sea, this luxury, this tumult—all this comes from discoverers in science, 
and it all remains strange to them, At the point where science merges 
into practice they abandon it; it concerns them no more.” 

It is a question for us, whether in our American life we are 
to have any place for scholars who shall be the like of these. 
There are, indeed, those who tell us that to us belongs a task at 
once vast, unique, and imperative. As in the domain of law we 
have not invented a system of our own, but contented ourselves 
chiefly with borrowing from our English ancestors, as they in 
turn borrowed from that Roman jurisprudence which was ripe 
and whole before England as a nation had even begun to be, so 
in the domain of letters, of metaphysics, of scientific investiga- 
tion, we are bidden to be content to reap when others have sown, 
and to utilize those abundant resources wnich we have neither 
the leisure nor the iearning to originate or discover. Such a 
suggestion is not merely a libel upon our capabilities, but it 
forebodes the death of our intellectual life. “The future,” says 
De Tocqueville, “will prove whether the passion for profound 
knowledge, so rare and so fruitful, can be born and developed so 
readily in democratic societies as in aristocracies.” ‘As for me,” 
he continues, “I can hardly believe it.” Do we hardly believe 
it? Is it not time for us toaccept this challenge of one who was 
no unfriendly critic, and to prove to the world that there isa 
place among us for a scholarship which does not concern itself 
with merely material applications or seek for merely material re- 
ward? It is here, one cannot but think, that the vocation of the 
scholar of our time becomes most plain. He is to take his stand 
and to make his protest. With a dignity and a resolution born 
of the greatness of his calling and his opportunities, he is to spurn 
that low estimate of his work and its result which measures them 
by what they have earned in money or can produce in dividends. 
Here, in his counting-room or his warehouse, sits the plutocrat who 
has amassed his millions, and who can forecast the fluctuations of 
the market with the unerring accuracy of an aneroid barometer. 
To such a one comes the professor from some modest seat of learn- 
ing among the hills, minded to see his old classmate of other days, 
to grasp his hand again, and to learn, if it may be, how he fares. 
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And the rich man looks down with a bland condescension upon 
the school-fellow who chose the company of his books rather than 
the companionship of the market-place, and as he notes, perhaps, 
his lean and Cassius-like outline, his seedy if not shabby garb, and 
his shy and rustic manners, smooths his own portly and well-clad 
person with complacency, and thanks his stars that he early 
took to trade. Poor fool! He does not perceive that his friend 
the professor has most accurately taken his measure, and that 
the clear and kindly eyes that look at him through those steel- 
bowed spectacles have seen with something of sadness, and some- 
thing more of compassion, how the finer aspirations of earlier days 
have all been smothered and quenched! In an age which is im- 
patient of any voice that will not cry, Great is the god of rail- 
roads and syndicates, and greater yet are the apostles of ‘ puts E 
and ‘calls,’ of ‘corners’ and ‘pools’!” we want a race of men 
who by their very existence shall be a standing protest against 
the reign of a coarse materialism and a deluge of greed and self- 
seeking. 

II. But to have such a race of men we must have among us 
those whose vision has been purged and unsealed to see the dig- 
nity of the scholur’s calling. One may not forget that among those 
who will soon go forth from college halls to begin their work 
in life there must needs be many to whom the nature of that 
work, and in some sense the aims of it, are fore-ordained by 
the conditions under which they are compelled to do it. One 
may not forget, in other words, that, with many of us, the stern 
question of earning our bread is that which most urgently chal- 
lenges us, and which we cannot hope to evade. But there is no 
one of us who may not wisely remember that, in the domain of 
the intellect as in the domain of the spiritual and moral nature, 
“the life is more than meat and the body than raiment,” and that 
the hope of our time, or of any time, is not in men who are con- 
cerned in what they can get, but in what they can see. Frederick 
Maurice has well reminded us how inadequate is that phrase 
which describes the function of the scholar to be the acquisition 
of knowledge. Here is a man whose days and nights are spent 
in laborious plodding, and whose brain, before he is done with 
life, becomes a store-house from which you can draw out a fact 
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as you would take down a book from the shelves of a library. 
We may not speak of such a scholar disrespectfully ; and in a gen- 
eration which is impatient of plodding industry, and content, as 
never before, with smart and superficial learning, we may well 
honor those whose rare acquisitions are the fruit of painful and 
untiring labor. But surely, his is a nobler understanding of his 
calling as a scholar who has come to see that, in whatsoever de- 
partment of inquiry, it is not so much a question of how much 


has learned has possessed him. There are men whose acquire- 
ments in mere bulk and extent are, it may be, neither large nor 
profound. But when they have taken their powers of inquiry 
and investigation and gone with them to the shut doors of the 
kingdom of knowledge, they have tarried there in stillness and 
on their knees, waiting and watching for the light. And to these 
has come, in all ages, that which is the best reward of the scholar 
—not a fact to be hung up on a peg and duly numbered and cat- 
alogued, but the vision of a truth to be the inspiration of all their 
lives. It is possible to sit down before the “ Madonna di San 
Sisto” and discourse glibly of the schor | of Perugino and Ra- 
phael, of the growth of medieval art and its secret mixing of 
colors, until your listener shall have been smitten dumb with a 
sense of his own ignorance and of your phenomenal attainments. 
And it is possible, too, to stand before that incomparable pict- 
ure, a mere tyro in technical art, but with a soul so full of awe, 
and an eye so eager for a vision, that the Child of History shall 
seem to be alive again, and the mother that bore him the mes- 
senger to your soul of an imperishable truth. The parable is of 
infinite application and of enduring appropriateness. There must 
be some among us who are watchers and seekers for a vision. 
The page of history unrolls its chequered scroll, not that we may 
arrange its dates and facts in parallel columns and be able to 
answer glibly when Nero reigned and when the prinees in the 
tower were murdered, but rather that we may see, in the crimes 
of kings and the schemes of unscrupulous ambitions, what forces 
have made or marred the men and the races of the past. Thus 
wrote one of the most gifted minds of our century: * 


* F. D. Maurice, ‘* Acquisition and Illumination,” p. 358, 
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**T have no hope of acquiring exhaustively even a small portion of 
the smallest history. But I feel that I want the light which history 
gives me; that I cannot do without it. I find that I am connected in my 
own individual life with a past and a future us well as a present. I cannot 
make either out without the other. I find that I am connected with a na- 
tion having a past as well as a present, and which must havea future. I 
am confident that our life is meant to be a whole; that its days, as the poet 
says, should be ‘linked to each other in natural piety.’ They fall to pieces 
very easily; it is hard, often it seems impossible, to recover the links be- 
tween them. But there comes an illumination to us, ever and anon, over 
our past years, and over the persons gone out of oursight who worked in 
them. . . . Thus it is with the ages gone by. Every one of them is telling 
upon us; every man who has thought and worked in them has contrib- 
uted to the good orevil which is aboutus. The ages are not dead; they 
cannot be. If we listen, they will speak to us.” 


Yes; if we listen! And here is the calling of the scholar in 
our time. In an age which threatens only to believe in what it 
can touch and grasp, his vocation it is to trace the influence of 
those unseen forces which, whether in nature or in society, are 
the mightiest and most enduring of all. But to do this he must 
first recognize the greatness and the dignity of his calling, and 
then he must not shrink from its conditions. In an address be- 
fore the University of St. Andrews, Mr. Froude declared some 


Are AON * 
ye ars ago. 


‘‘If a son of mine told me that he wished to devote himself to intellect- 
ual pursuits, I would act as I should act if he wished to make an impru- 
dent marriage. I would absolutely prohibit him for a time till the firmness 
of his purpose had been tried. . . . I would remind him that in all call- 
ings nothing great will be produced if the first object be what you can 
make by thgm. I would show him that while the present rule on which 
authors are paid is by the page and the sheet, it ought to be exactly the 
reverse—not quantity but quality. I would remind him that great poetry, 
great philosophy, great scientific discovery, every intellectual production 
which has genius, work, and permanence in it, is the fruit of long thought 
and patient and painful elaboration. I would impress upon him that work 
of this kind done hastily would be better not done at all. When completed, 
it will not be large but small in bulk; it will address itself for a long time 
to the few and not to the many. The reward for it will not be measurable 
and not obtainable in money, except after many generations, and when 
the brain out of which it was spun has long returned to its dust.” 


Is there not profound wisdom in counsel such as this? Is it 
not a demonstrated and indisputable truth that 
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‘*‘ only by accident is the work of genius immediately popular in the sense 
of being widely bought. No collected edition of Shakespeare's plays was 
demanded in Shakespeare's life. Milton received five pounds for his ‘ Para- 
dise Lost.’ The distilled essence of the thought of Bishop Butler, the great- 
est prelate that England ever produced, fills a moderately-sized octavo vol- 
ume. Spinoza’s works, including his surviving letters, fill but three ; and 
though they have revolutionized the philosophy of Europe, have no attrac- 
tions for the multitude.” 


Surely the significance of such facts as these is not hard to read. 
The scholarship that has moved the world has not been the 
scholarship that wrought for a guinea a page, nor for a thousand 
pounds a volume. It has been the scholarship that has been 
content to be poor and to be accounted obscure, that has not 
been in haste to speak or eager to rush into print, but which 
has reverenced supremely the truth, and has sought for it often 
with tears. 

And such a place and rank, lofty, self-poised, and serene, is 
that which should be occupied by the highest scholarship of our 
time. Of second-rate learning, as of handbooks and excerpts and 
laborious but mechanical compilations, we have enough and more 
than enough. To make a book that will sell; to ransack Eng- 
land and Germany and France, and with scissors and paste-pot 
and scrap-book to produce a volume that will catch the popular 
eye and allure the vagrant dollars—with all this we are indeed 
sorely afflicted. And yet every now and then there comes a 
voice from out some quiet retreat, which tells of the scholar who 
has ascended to his true place and is filling it with equal dignity 
and power. No noisy plaudits may clamor at his heels. No 
swelling bank-account may witness to his wealth. But the gift of 
vision is his, and to such a soul the curtain is parted a little and 
the light streams full upon it. One may not indeed forget that 
opportunities for these highest tasks of scholarship were, per- 
haps, never so rare as to-day. The world does not want, and is 
too ignorant to perceive that it needs, the services of men who 
can give to learning its highest place, and make the class-room 
and the study the fount from which shall spring the pure stream 
of original thought and profound speculation. “Away with 
these dreamers,” it cries, “and give us a serviceable culture.” 


And so we see every day of our lives the finest gift harnessed 
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to some sordid drudgery and plodding its mechanical round be- 
cause it can be made to pay. But may we not hope that a 
brighter day is coming—a day in which scholarship shall have 
its true place and be lifted to its rightful sovereignty? There 
lives the story of a slave in a French galley, who was one morn- 
ing bending wearily over his oar, just as the day was breaking, 
revealing, as the sun rose out of the gray waters, a line of cliffs, 


the white houses of a town, and a church tower. The rower was 
a man unused to such service, worn with toil and watching, and 
likely, it was thought, to die. A companion touched him, pointed 
to the shore, and asked him if he knew it. “ Yes,” he answered, 
“T know it well. I see the steeple of that place where God 
opened my mouth in public to his glory, and I know that how 
weak soever I now appear, I shall not depart out of this life till 
my tongue glorify his name in that same place.” Those white 
cliffs were the white cliffs of Scotland, the speaker was John 
Knox, and we know that his prophecy was fulfilled. And so he 
knows who believes in the nobler aspirations and the loftier pos- 
sibilities of this great land and race of ours, that the time will 
come when the American scholar will ascend to his true place, 
and when, released from the toil of the galley slave, he shall be 
set free to glorify God and speak his illuminating truth, because 
first of all he has been set free from the sordid drudgery and 
coarse materialism which makes such speech impossible. But, 
meantime, it belongs to us to ask ourselves what we can do to 
hasten such a day and to give to our scholars and their work their 
due and rightful place. 

Two things we need to do, and they are neither of them be- 
yond our reach. First of all, we can esteem them very highly 
in love for their work’s sake. There is but one true aris- 
tocracy in all the world—and it is rather odd that the only place 
in which that fact is recognized is China—and that is the aris- 
tocracy of character enriched by learning. We want an aristoc- 
racy in America, and we shall have it whether we will or not. 
But if we would not have it one of hereditary descent, or of 
mere ecclesiastic or political rank, let us see to it that, spurning 
these things, we do not descend to that lowest deep and make it 
merely one of money. 





And that we may not do this, let us own 
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and honor our aristoi, and give them their true place. As be- 
tween the clever retailer of other men’s ideas, and the silent, un- 
demonstrative originator of his own, let us make a sharp distine- 
tion. If we will not always be careful what we buy in the way 
of literature, let us take care what we prize and keep. There 
are voices that wait to speak to us nobler truths than yet the age 
has learned; but if we would not miss them, we must make a 
space and silence in which they may be heard, and then we must 
listen reverently. 

And this brings us to that other thing which we may do if 
the American scholar is to take his true place. If the scholar is 
to have his true place in our American life he must have his true 
home. It is too soon for us to expect that in a world so new as 
ours we can have those cloistered nooks which in other lands are 
at once the retreat of the student and his reward. But surely the 
time has come when we may ask ourselves whether enough has 
not been spent in planting institutions of learning, and whether 
now something may not well be devoted to enriching them. It 
is easy to see that, in a land like ours, colleges, both small and 
great, may have each its place. But we have sufficiently mul- 
tiplied the outlines of institutions of learning, and may well begin 
to think about filling them up. The want of our American 
people to-day in the direction of a higher education is not new 
institutions, nor more buildings, nor more free instruction. Of 
all these things experience is every day showing us there is 
enough and more than enough. But we want place for men 
who, whether as fellows or lecturers, shall, in connection 
with our universities, be free to pursue original investigation and 
to give themselves to profound study, untrammeled by the petty 
cares, the irksome round, the small anxieties, which are sooner 
or later the death of aspiration, and fatal obstacles to inspiration. 
It is with processes of thought as it is with processes of nature— 
crystallization demands stillness, equanimity, repose. And so 
the great truths which are to be the seed of forces that shall 
new create our civilization, must have a chance first of all to 
reveal themselves. Some mount of vision there must be for 
the scholar; and those whose are the material treasures out of 
which came those wonderful endowments and foundations which 
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have lent to England’s universities some elements of their chief- 
est glory, must see that they have this mount of vision. 

And it is at this point, therefore, that we may well invite the 
co-operation of those more practical minds whose place and work 
I would by no means wish to disesteem. Said one of these not 
long ago: “I want my son to be a classical scholar, not because I 
can read the classics or ever expect to, nor because I anticipate 
that he will devote his life to classical studies. But I am told by 
those whose means of knowing are better than mine, that no drill 
or discipline of the mind can be so permanently helpful as the 
study of these so-called dead languages, which furnish the sterner 
and therefore more wholesome discipline just because they are 
dead; and I want my son to have a mental training which shall 
most thoroughly discipline the mind, and so make him fit for the 
best and most difficult work.” There was rare insight in such a 
remark as that, and it showed that a so-called “ practical” man 
could recognize the relation of the best intellectual opportunities 
to the best intellectual work. Are there not others who will con- 
sent to see the necessity of giving to our American scholar in an- 
other way the best opportunities for doing the best work? To 
create an adequate endowment or foundation; then to place 
upon it the best man that can be commanded in all the land; and 
then—for a time at any rate—to let him alone, not to burden 
him with conventional tasks, nor to exact from him so much a 
month or a year, but to leave him conscious that he has a noble 
opportunity, and that the eyes of his brother scholars are upon 
him to see how he improves it—this I am rash enough to believe 
will open the door to imperishable work and to imperishable 
honor. There are men among us who have come to be like Fres- 
nel. Not indifferent to the approval of their fellows, they are 
not living for it, and still less are they living for any sordid re- 
ward. To them truth is a mistress so shy and coy, and yet so ir- 
resistibly attractive, that they would fain follow her at all hazards. 
But how can they hope to do so, so long as they are plagued with 
the anxieties of bread-winning, or tied to the drudgeries of what 
men are wont to call “ profitable employment”? And therefore 
one can imagine no higher privilege, no nobler opportunity, than 
comes to him who has it in his power to go to some such seeker 
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after truth, to take him by the hand and say: “Come, my 
brother, with me. Here is leisure; here is retirement; here are 
books and implements. Be at ease here in this scholar’s home 
which I have created for you, and wait for the coming of the light. 
I do not bid you hurry your tasks or force your powers. Bide 
your time. And, when at length you have a word to speak to 
your age, come forth, and in the name of God and of his truth, 
do not be afraid to speak it.” 

And thus we see the place, not only of men of thought—of 
the scholar—but of men of action in creating that place, in such 
an age as ours. The wealth that turns with such lavish impulse 
toward our institutions of learning, let it give itself, not to heap- 
ing together bricks and mortar, but to creating foundations or en- 
dowments, which may fitly bear the names of those to whom they 
owe their existence, but which shall bear witness to the value, not 
of material structures, but of ideas. It is surely not without sig- 
nificance that the university which, youngest in years, is already 
foremost in American rank, is that which has been careless of 
the grandeur or luxurious elegance with which it houses its 
pupils or builds its halls and dormitories, but has chosen rather 
to make its Chairs so strong and its intellectual furniture so noble 
that, already, it is compelling to its doors the best mind of our 
best youths. In such an instance we have a prophecy of the 
true place and work of the scholar in our American life. May 
the day be not far off when all thoughtful men, whether scholars 
or not, shall recognize it. 

Henry C. Porter. 


Part of the above paper was read before the University of Michigan, and 
the New York Alumni Association of Phi Beta Kappa. 
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Tr is unfortunate that our original statute arranging for copy- 
right was not made as our patent law was made, so as to include 
all persons who write books, instead of all American citizens. It 
does not appear that at that time anybody cared for an exclusive 
privilege to American authors, and as far as I have ever heard, 
no reason has ever been given fora distinction between the copy- 
right of a book and the patent on an invention. It should be 
understood in the whole discussion on copyright, that we have 
always given patents to foreign inventors, that we do so now, 
and that nobody ever found any difficulty resulting from this 
habit. It is not a concession; it is a matter of course, exactly as 
we permit a person who is not an American citizen to walk in 
the high road, or to drop a letter in the post-office. As the dis- 
tinction was unfortunately made, there have grown up under it a 
set of artificial habits which greatly increase the difficulties of 
coming back to the natural and righteous position. The mere 
difference of social order between England and America is enough 
to account for a good many of the difficulties. These are often 
enhanced by the fact that for a century copyright has been refused 
to foreign authors not resident in this country. 

The man whom I suppose to know most about the subject 
said to me once that he could draft, in half an hour, a copyright 
treaty which could be adopted by both nations, if it were not 
for Mudie’s Library. Mudie’s Library is the immense institution 
on which the comfortable class in England relies largely for its 
literature. If you live in the country in England, you do not 
buy your books as you used to do. You leave an order at 
Mudie’s, and he sends you a box of books—ten, twenty, or a 
hundred, according to your wish; you keep these books for the 
time prescribed, and then send them back again. It is, there- 
fore, for the interest of Mudie’s Library and similar concerns, 
that the old English custom of printing books with extravagantly 
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large type, large margins, and many volumes shall not be broken 
up. And, indeed, he who publishes a first-class novel in England 
must publish it in three volumes, so as to meet the demand, not 
so much of Mudie’s customers, as of Mudie and his imitators. 
In other words, it is a sort of common law of England that a first- 
class novel shall be printed in this luxurious way. On the other 
hand, the readers in America are a very much larger class of 
people, who are not in the least in the habit of paying six dollars 
for a novel, nor are they in the habit of having their books sent 
to them from a central circulating library. They are in the 
habit of buying their own books, and that habit will not be aban- 
doned. 

But any English foreign minister who is to discuss the subject 
of copyright with any American minister, sends, of course, for 
his information to the head of some great publishing house in 
London. This gentleman does not tell him what ought to be, 
but tells him what is. He tells him about the high cost of the 
average English book, which gives distinction to English litera- 
ture; and both of them, consciously or unconsciously, have to 
contrive a system by which that high cost may be maintained in 
England, so that the present conditions may not be changed. 
On the other hand, the American diplomatist who has such a 
matter in hand knows perfectly well who they are who buy 
books in America, and he knows that any system which proposes 
to introduce this dainty, gilt-edged business here will have no suc- 
cess. That is, as I believe, in brief, the reason why all diplomatic 
efforts to settle this question have come to grief. 

We are now quite near a solution which can be wrought out 
without any reference to diplomacy, and which therefore escapes 
this danger of interference from the short-sightedness of the Lon- 
don publisher. We propose a statute in America for our own 
convenience and our own purposes; and let it be said, meekly 
and quietly, the rest of the world will have to adapt itself, as far 
as it can conveniently, to our plans. That it will adapt itself to 
our plans there can be little doubt, when one compares the real 
book market in England with the book market in America. 

For a book market, you need a prosperous people, who have 
money to spare, who have learned to read, and who are interested 
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in literature. All these are conditions which have much wider 
sway in America than they have in England. The very nature of 
republican government has compelled us to take steps which in 
England they have not cared to take. We spend more money 
on public education in America in a year than has been spent 
upon it in Great Britain in twenty years. In the year 1886, which 
I select for comparison because it is the latest in “ Whitaker's 
Almanac,” the State of Massachusetts alone, with a population 
of less than two million people, expended about six million dol- 
lars for the public education of its children; while the kingdom 
of Great Britain, with a population of thirty-five millions, ex- 
pended only seventeen millions in the same time. What follows, 
of course, is that there are twenty times as many readers in 
America in the same population as there are in England. 

It is no longer true that these people in America are poorer 
on the average than are the average of readers in England. This 
was undoubtedly true fifty years ago, but it is not true now. 
With the increase of wealth, people look around to know how 
they can spend their money. Some people spend it at the base- 
ball matches, some people spend it at the theater, some people 
spend it in liquor, some people spend it in traveling, but a great 
many people spend it for books. And with this increasing pros- 
perity the book market of America has gradually become larger 
than that of England. This fact till recently escaped the atten- 
tion of English publishers and of English diplomatists. It now 
forces itself upon the attention of English publishers, and we 
have the very healthy result that the English publishing firms 
are watching the American market, and trying to introduce their 
goods into it. And precisely as an English manufacturer of 
ponchos sends an agent into South America to know how the 
people would like to have their ponchos made—how long the 
slit should be for the neck, and what should be the embroidery 
on the blanket—so the great English houses establish their 
branch houses in America, and are learning very carefully and 
very well, as they should, what is the popular taste of the Ameri- 
can market, and how they are to meet it. 

Now it is of course understood that each nation has its own 
tastes, and will wish to have its books printed in its own way. 
34 
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There is nothing in an international copyright law which will 
hinder this. If it is desirable, as in most instances it will be, to 
make an American edition separate from an English edition, that 
will be done. If it is desirable to print the book in America, 
and to send a part of the edition to England, that will be done. 
On the other hand, it will not be possible to print a large edition 
in England and to ship it to America while the present tariff 
system remains. There is hardly any need of providing that the 
physical work on the books shall be done in America; in any 
ease of a large edition that will certainly happen, because this 
country has its tastes, and will carry out its purposes. 

On the other hand, nothing is more absurd than any proposal 
on our part to keep out a book made in England if people want 
to have it here. There will be certain connoisseurs who want to 
have the English author’s work in the type and form in which he 
publishes it in England. Those people will have what they 
want, they ought to have it, and it is idle to forbid it by 
legislation. An effort to do this in the bill before Congress 
last year had a very serious effect in preventing its passage. 

As the American market is the larger and more important 
market of the two, it will, in the long run, control the joint mar- 
ket. This does not mean that the Englishman will be compelled 
to read books printed in America; it means that, on the whole, 
the influence of readers, printers, and publishers on this side is 
more important than the influence of readers, printers, and pub- 
lishers on that side. There is nothing in this for any one to be 
surprised at or to complain of. It is the simple result of the 
two policies which the two nations have adopted almost neces- 
sarily. We have chosen to have a large and generous system of 
literary education, which is well-nigh universal. Our Republic 
would not last twelve months if we had not such a system. Eng- 
land has chosen not to have such a system. That is clearly her 
right, and the monarchy is very strong without any such system. 
But the result of that system is that there are twenty readers of 
an average book in America for one in England. These people 
have as much money as English people have. They will there- 
fore buy books when they want them, and they will have them 
printed very much as they choose. 
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The English houses that establish their branches in this coun- 
try will have to adapt themselves to this state of things. When 
Mr. Coates, the maker of thread, sends over workmen, machinery, 
and capital, and establishes a factory to make thread in America, 
he makes such thread as Americans want and as they propose to 
use. He adapts it to their needles, to their cloth, and, if you 
please, to their whims. The great English publishing houses 


that are establishing their branch houses in America will have to 
do exactly the same thing. They will find that people here do 
not want their novels in three volumes, and do not want to pay 
six dollars apiece for them. They will learn to understand this 
market exactly as they understand their home market, and they 
will find the American market, in the long run, worth very much 
more to them than is the market of England. But they will also 
learn that it is not the same market, precisely as the builders of 
locomotive engines have learned that the locomotive engine 
which does its duty in England, will not do the duty which is 
expected of it here; or precisely as the palace car, which satisfies 
everybody in America, does not satisfy the general run of 
travelers in England. 

Now, for ourselves, the advantage of extending the copyright 
to everybody, instead of keeping up the annoying distinction 
which we make now, is very simply stated. As it stands, we 
have at present two sets of publishers; one a set of men who re- 
print English books, another a set of people who print American 
books. Sometimes the same house does both, as in the cases of 
the Harpers and the Appletons; but in this instance, the pub- 
lisher would very gladly put all the authors for whom he prints 
on the same level, and this for very obvious reasons. 

Any person who has had to do with the sale of books or with 
the sale of copyrights, knows that the distinction between the 
two sorts of publishing is a worry and a hinderance all along. 
Suppose you undertake a library like the famous Tauchnitz 
library. In the case of the Tauchnitz library, immense success 
has been achieved in Germany; and the world, indeed, has the 
advantage of a set of very cheap books, printed well enough, 
every one of which pays to its author a royalty which custom 
has established for such cases. Why can we not establish such 
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a library as that in America? The answer is evident; it is be- 
cause literature knows no nation really. The purchaser who 
wants to read Wordsworth wants to read Bryant; the man 
who reads Carlyle wants to read Emerson. Yet it is well-nigh 
impossible for you to make a library of the best work of the 
writers of both nations, when you have to open a set of royalty 
accounts with your home authors, and have no such set of ac- 
counts with the authors who are abroad. You may say, if you 
please, that at the end of the year the publisher is tempted to 
say, ‘Go to, why should I publish books and pay the authors, 
when there are other books which have sold as well, for which I 
do not pay the authors?” But this in itself is a consideration 
unimportant, compared with the lack of simplicity in doing busi- 
ness which is brought in when authors are arranged in two 
classes before the publishing mind. 

Although the subjects are not exactly connected, I will al- 
lude, in closing this article, to the greatest difficulty which Ameri- 
can publishers and authors have before them to-day. It is not a 
difficulty which arises from the competition of foreign authors; 
it is the distinction, which was created accidentally at the be- 
ginning, between magazines and books. In order that the people 
might be well educated in matters of government, Congress 
some time ago put periodicals at a rate of postage which is only 
one-quarter of that exacted for books. This curious distinction 
still exists, though the periodical is often heavier and more cum- 
brous than the book. But a copy of “ Harper’s Magazine” will 
be sent by the United States to an outlying post office in Wash- 
ington Territory at a quarter part of the price which a book of 
the same weight and the same size can be sent for. The result 
to the publishing trade of the country is exactly the same which 
might be seen if a great shoe-dealer were “ boycotted” by all 
the express companies. If the express companies said they 
would carry Jones and Company’s shoes for a quarter part of 
the price for which they would carry Smith and Company’s 
shoes, they would say just what the general government says 
when it carries the magazine weighing eight ounces for a quarter 
part of what it charges for carrying a book weighing eight ounces. 
Of this you see the consequences the country over. You 
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shall go into a great Western bookstore and you shall see piles 


of magazines. You shall turn and ask for books, and you may 


find not so many books in the shop as it receives magazines 
from the office of the ‘ Century,” or of “ Harper's,” or of the 
“ Atlantic Monthly,” or of the “Forum,” in a month. This is 
very well for the “ Century ” and for the “ Forum,” but it is very 
bad for literature. And the greatest gift which any courageous 
congressman can give to the authors and publishers of this coun- 
try, and still more to the people of the country, will be a short 
amendment to the present statute which shall direct the carriage 
of all books as “ second-class matter.”’ 
Epwakp E. HAte. 













































REPUBLICAN PARTY PROSPECTS. 


Any political party, upon entrance into the possession of 
practical power, stakes its life upon its conduct, and at once chal- 
lenges the judgment of the country upon its daily acts. It may 
have won a political victory upon its professions and general 
reputation; after that its measures and daily career are subjected 
to the supreme practical test. The history of the Republican 
Party is illumined by the splendor of its eminent services, not to 
be questioned, and unlikely, from any perils of human freedom 
or of civil war, ever again to be so urgently required. Its past 
fidelity and statesmanship need no vindication. The question 
remaining is, whether or not previous success qualifies the party 
to conduct the national government, including the large and 
varied population and their continental interests, with that com- 
prehensive wisdom and healthy vigor which will not only de- 
serve but command success. It is not to be denied that unskill- 
ful leadership may at any time suddenly wreck a powerful party. 
Few Democrats conceal their opinion that the late President, 
refusing to listen to better advisers, brought on the defeat of his 
party by his annual message, foaming and fuming with one topic 
only, and that an overdose of free trade. Nor is it to be denied 
that there are some perils in the front of the present administra- 
tion—vexed questions that will require a full measure of sound 
judgment for their prudent consideration and determination. 

One of those perils is the administration of the civil service 
law. This must be administered with greater fidelity than by 
the last administration, which won the loudest applause from a 
majority of its supporters by infractions and non-observance of 
it. It may be true that it is some obstruction in the old highway 
to office, and may be submitted to with some reluctance; but the 
President now in office obviously intends that the law shall be 
obeyed, and a valuable part of the Republican Party believe that 
it ought to be obeyed. 
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Another peril, which may or may not show itself in 1ts most 
aggravated form within the next four years, is the silver question. 
Since 1878 the government has coined at its mints 827,074,515 
standard silver dollars. Of these there were in actual circulation 
55,747,772 on May 1, 1889, or 8,630,046 less than on January 1, 
1888; and the government has hoarded, at some risk and vast 
expense, 271,326,743 silver dollars, for which an equal amount 
of silver certificates has been issued and put in circulation—doing 
good service so far as supplying the amount of national bank 
notes withdrawn—and has also bought and holds $10,755,081 in 
trade dollars and other bullion. The government, in fact, occu- 
pies in relation to silver about the same position that the French 
syndicate assumed in relation to copper, and is destined to meet 
with equal discomfiture whenever our imports of merchandise 
shall be so largely in excess of exports as to cause foreign ex- 
change to rise to a point which shall force the continuous ship- 
ment of specie to pay our foreign indebtedness. Then gold will 
command a premium, and silver and silver certificates will drop 
toward the intrinsic or commercial value of the silver nominally 
represented. 

The net profits on silver coin for ten years ending June 30, 
1888, were $47,028,272.27, and the seigniorage or difference be- 
tween the cost and nominal value of silver dollars coined in 1888, 
was $8,407,930.382. The steadily-increasing production of silver 
has greatly affected its value, to which the diminished coinage of 
Europe has largely contributed. The highest bullion value of our 
silver dollar in 1878 was 938 cents, in 1887 it was 79 cents and 8 
mills, and in 1888 it had fallen to 70 cents and 5 mills. When- 
ever the business interests of our country shall need to be ad- 
justed on the standard value of silver alone, the party then in 
official authority will be held responsible for the result, and will 
be very apt to be ignominiously driven from power. 

The Negro problem, also, is one of transcendent difficulty, 
and not to be solved, perhaps, until a majority of the colored 
race become far more thoroughly educated. The intimidation or 
fraud universally practiced in the South, by which the colored 
vote is suppressed, shocks the moral sentiment of the northern 
people, who do not fail to see that the addition of thirty-eight votes 
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(or fifty, perhaps, after the next apportionment) to the representa- 
tive power of southern States on account of their six millions 
of colored population, has been successfully used once, and may 
be used again, to control a presidential election, as well as a 
majority of the House of Representatives. New Hampshire has 
two representatives in Congress, and South Carolina seven. The 
presidential vote of New Hampshire in 1888 was 90,819, and 
that of South Carolina was 79,750. Why should South Caro- 
lina, with 11,069 less votes at the polls, have seven electoral 
votes and New Hampshire only two? This inequality will 
breed and perpetuate irritation at the North, and some remedy 
for the gross wrong would seem to be imperatively demanded. 
Among those classed as colored persons, many will be found with 
not less of white blood than black. A large proportion of south- 
ern mechanical laborers are colored. One hundred millions’ worth 
of property, it is estimated, belongs to the colored race, and they 
have as many members of Christian churches in the South as 
the whites. For the public interest, they should be treated as 
friends and as citizens having some stake in the destinies of the 
nation. The race is rapidly increasing in numbers, and they 
fully understand their constitutional right of suffrage. How 
long they will remain wholly submissive to a total suppression 
of this right, is a question the consideration of which it may be 
well that the South itself should not forever postpone. 

The activity and strain of the victorious party in our presi- 
dential elections are such as often to be followed by general apathy 
in the next succeeding congressional election, when the interest 
largely subsides, unless it happens to blaze out in some evenly- 
balanced or closely-contested districts. The party whips become 
less vigilant, and the non-voting, sedentary legions are reinforced 
by those whose merits have, by some mischance or color-blind- 
ness of the ruling powers, failed to obtain official recognition and 
decoration. The opposition, on the contrary, gathering some 
scattered recruits of deserters and stragglers from their opponents, 
are ready to “shoulder their crutches and fight the battle o’er 
again.” They pool all their grievances and are banded together 
against the party in power. The danger point of the Repub- 
lican Party is likely to appear in the congressional election 
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of 1890. As“home rule” in Great Britain reaps some advan- 
tage from the universal sympathy of Americans, so free-trade 
Democrats will reap some advantage from the universal sym- 
pathy of the British; but this may possibly have the rebound- 
ing force of the boomerang, and do the Republicans more good 
than harm. 

And yet party government in the United States, so far as 
dependent on majorities, appears more stable than the periodical 
ebb and flow in France, and far more reliable than in Great 
Britain. From 1828 to 1860 the Democratic Party elected 
their presidential candidates, except in 1840 and 1848, when the 
Whig Party was triumphant. In 1860 the Republican Party 
elected Lincoln, and maintained its ascendancy twenty-four years, 
or until 1885, when the Democratic Party, by a slender plurality, 
came into power, and went out again in 1889. 

No such swift vibratory movements of parties can be expected 
here as occur in British politics, where the Tory Party, most 
trusted by Victoria, claims the uttermost stability, and its dislike 
of Liberalism in Great Britain is only surpassed by its hatred of 
Republicanism in America. The fickleness of the official tenure 
of British ministers for the past generation is illustrated by the 
recent changes of parties there, as well as by the oscillating for- 
tunes of two of the most illustrious statesmen. D’Israeli was made 
chancellor of the exchequer on February 21, 1852; Gladstone, 
December 28, 1852; Cornewall Lewis, 1855; D’Israeli, February 
27,1858; Gladstone, June 13, 1859; D’Israeli, 1866; Gladstone, 
1868; D’Israeli appeared once more in 1874; Gladstone, 1880; 
Lord Salisbury, 1885, but was displaced by Gladstone in 1886, 
who in turn was displaced by Lord Salisbury in 1887. These 
changes involved the change of all cabinet ministers, and revo- 
lutions of political policy answering to the difference between 
the British Tory and Whig Parties—differences not less wide 
than those between the Republican and Democratic Parties; but 
here, curiously enough, a more extended right of suffrage appears 
to offer the longest tenure of office. 

Among parties, as among nations, there is more or less diffi- 
culty in discovering the men most capable of conducting public 
affairs; and where there are many capable, with ambition to lead 
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and averse to any submission to others, they are apt to produce 
the diminutive politics which temporarily appear in third parties, 
but, being the unfittest, hardly survive after the election. The 
caucus system is the American system, and its greatest drawback 
is that its active members are sometimes more controlled by the 
desire to triumph over opponents, than by “the vision and fac- 
ulty divine” of selecting the most capable and best men for high 
positions; and the doctrine of availability is thus too often ac- 
cepted by pitching upon candidates likely to catch the most 
votes. The consciences of each of the two leading parties of 
our country may be charged with some unatoned sins of this 
character; but while it may be true that some names worthy of 
the foremost position have been neglected, yet, on the whole, 
the conduct of public affairs, by whatever party controlled, has 
not been discreditable to our system of popular government. 
Some administrations have been better than others, but none 
have been fundamental failures. Even when power has sud- 
denly shifted from one party to another, the party coming into 
official power has not shocked the people by any threatened vio- 
lence to social order, or imperiled the existence of free institu- 
tions by any revolutionary measures. 

It is believed that the Republican Party has made a judicious 
choice of those it has recently placed in power, and that the ad- 
ministration will at the end of its present term stand high in the 
respect and affections of the country. 

With the disappearance of slavery, the sole original blot that 
disfigured our Constitution, every section and State of the Union 
must ultimately become homogeneous. 

The chief strength of the Republican Party is found in the 
northern and north-western States, where firmly-established free 
schools and annual town meetings have qualified the people to 
take some part in public business, and where nearly every citizen 
after reaching maturity has cherished principles and sentiments 
which he seeks at all times to maintain by his political action. 
It thus happens that the Republican Party often furnishes its 
own reviewers and critics, and bows to that discipline which is 
promotive of health and vigor. It is a party which reposes full 
faith in the doctrine that, subject to our Constitution, the ma- 
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jority must rule; not, however, for the purpose of imposing on 
the few any burdens from which the many are exempt. 

The Democratic Party in earlier days had some fixed princi- 
ples, everywhere openly proclaimed; but it has none now save 
whatever its national conventions elaborate to fit such presidential 
candidates as Greeley, Hancock, or Cleveland, and subject to 
quadrennial change and mystification. Once “States rights and 
the resolutions of 98” were in the forefront of the Democratic 
creed; but all this has vanished, and no one now pretends to fear 
national invasion of the rights of any State. Another ringing 
article of their creed was hard money, Bentonian gold, instead 
of paper money, which they denounced as being made only of 
‘rags and lamp-black ;” strange to say, there is hardly anything 
now that can be invented for circulation too cheap or too soft 
and rickety for the major part of the party. The time has 
been when the party was wont to denounce all internal im- 
provements as unconstitutional; but now no appropriations for 
such works appear too extravagant to find elastic support in a 
Democratic House of Representatives. The party once claimed 
as its patent of superiority the equal rights and privileges of all 
men; but in eleven States such rights and privileges are denied 
and refused to millions of American citizens, by those who mas- 
querade and aim to dominate under the name of the Democratic 
Party. The party, forgetting that it is itself, as the author of 
the rebellion, the sole cause of the extraordinary necessity for 
the great increase of revenue, puts forth the banner of “ revenue 
reform,” under which it covertly battles for free trade, but quivers 
and recoils from any deep cut of tariff duties on Louisiana sugar, 
or South Carolina rice, or Pennsylvania iron, or Tennessee mar- 
ble, or North Carolina peanuts, or Florida oranges, these being 
largely products of Democratic districts, and districts therefore 
dangerous to touch with free-trade reform. Once the Demo- 
cratic Party was wont to declare and repeat that the executive 
power had increased, was increasing, and ought to be diminished ; 
but in spite of President Cleveland’s many and frantic vetoes; in 
spite of his depositing sixty millions of public money in pet 
banks without interest and without law; in spite of his appoint- 
ments, without the advice and consent of the Senate, of ministers 
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(minus the title) to negotiate treaties; in spite of his attempts to 
govern Congress by giving or withholding executive favors in order 
to effect the repeal of all duties on wool and to prevent the repeal 
of the internal tax on tobacco, the party made no protest against the 
undue exercise of extraordinary executive power, which seems to 
have reached a growth not less colossal than that under the admin- 
istration of General Jackson, when Calhoun denounced the Demo- 
cratic Party as bound together by “the cohesive power of public 
plunder.” To secure a reélection, besides his reported financial 
contribution, the President set forth in his annual message his free- 
trade political sentiments, which, had they been previously known, 
would undoubtedly have defeated his first election. As a candi- 
date for a third time he may have the support of the New York 
Tammany Society, but with no vehement adherents elsewhere. 
While slavery existed, the Democratic Party had many con- 
stitutional axioms and dogmas with which it strove to buttress 
the so-called “ Divine institution.” The obliteration of slavery 
appears to have dimmed many of these gems which once glittered 
in the platforms of the party, and now it goes into a presidential 
campaign untrammeled by any of its ancient maxims, save that 
‘to the victors belong the spoils.” Its old doctrines of measures 
and policy seem to have perished, hardly to be found on tomb- 
stones, though some stray traditions may here and there be 
‘left to memory dear.” Many of its great men were lost between 
1861 and 1865, and some joined the Union Party never to return. 


** The times have been 
That when the brains were out the man would die.” 


The Democratic Party, however, has been resurrected, and has 
in its ranks able, cultured, and brilliant men; yet it survives 
with some odium. It has a fixed capital of the saloon syndicate 
in the North, and one hundred and fifty-two solid votes in the 
South, determined to maintain its organization and discipline by 
fiercely denouncing or shooting all deserters; but, with the gen- 
eral distrust of its lack of nearly all sound national principles, its 
chances of political success have been seriously diminished. 

The Republican Party pledged the faith of the government to 
use the coin received for duties on imports in the payment of 
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the public debt; and, besides the payment of annual interest, 
the debt was reduced in twenty years (from 1865 to 1885) over 
one-half, or from $2,756,481,571 to $1,375,352,448. <A large 
number of the southern Democratic States have repudiated a 
considerable proportion of their State debts. Perhaps it would 
be charitable to say that it was their poverty and not their will 
which consented to this serious blot upon their financial integrity. 
3ut it must not be forgotten that Democratic national conventions 
have also proposed to pay the public debt, not in coin, but in 
paper; that is to say, to issue legal-tender lawful money for this 
purpose. It would not seem difficult to decide which party is 
most worthy of public trust. 

The gauge of Democratic reform is fully illustrated by a com- 
parison of the appropriations made for the support of the govern- 
ment during the four years from 1886 to 1889 inclusive, and of 
like appropriations under a Republican administration during the 
previous four years from 1882 to 1885 inclusive; from which it ap- 
pears that the cost of a Democratic presidential term-—supposed 
to be dear at any price—exceeds that of a Republican by the 
round sum of $95,303,053.57. This is a fact which silences all 
the loud Democratic pretensions about economic reform. 

Our national banks have proved the safest and best system 
ever employed by any people; each bank keeping its own cash 
reserve, with the risk of failure before it should that be neglected, 
and subject to inspection at all times by the comptroller and 
bank examiners. The Democratic Party is hostile to these 
useful institutions, and would substitute the promiscuous charter- 
ing of State banks, or an indefinite expansion of United States 
notes and silver certificates. The destruction they propose 
is vast and without a semblance of reconstruction. State banks, 
created with merely a nominal capital, tumble at the first glimpse 
of a panic, and their circulating medium must always be subject 
to a discount outside of State boundaries. Unrestricted ex- 
pansion of legal-tender notes in time of peace, needs only to 
be stated to uncover its enormities and its fatal tendencies. The 
hold that our national banks have upon public confidence is 


shown by the enormous sum of private deposits intrusted to 
their custody, amounting (October 1, 1888) to $1,406,555,824, or 
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a sum much larger than our present public debt. The asso- 
ciated banks of the city of New York alone held on deposit 
$441,500,000, which is about the same amount that was held on 
March 23, 1889, by all the national banks of Europe. 

The Republican Party was organized in 1856, but did not ob- 
tain actual power until March 4, 1861, and was then immediately 
confronted by the opening chapters of the great rebellion. It 
was a new party, with its governmental policy not fully developed, 
but was animated with an unflinching purpose to resist the ex- 
tension of slavery into free Territories. That resistance was 
finally successful, and personal liberty to all of our people was 
secured by constitutional amendments. But the Republican Party 
was instantly compelled to increase tariff duties, and to levy 
taxes in every direction in order to support the new and extraor- 
dinary daily demands upon the Treasury. Armies had to be 
raised, ships built, guns and all the dire implements of war manu- 
factured, transportation provided, and lawful money, as a cir- 
culating medium, had to be created in place of specie, which had 
suddenly vanished. Amid all this din and tempest of war, a 
tepublican Congress vigorously faced every exigency and suc- 
cessfully discharged duties pregnant with the fate of the country. 
Here are a few of its acts: 

1. The protective tariff act, carried by Republican votes 
and approved by the outgoing Democratic president. March 3, 
1861. This was the beginning of a long series of great Republi- 
can measures. 

2. The act emancipating slaves in the District of Columbia. 
April 16, 1862. 

3. The free-homestead act, giving 160 acres of land to the 
landless, was another remarkable measure. May 20, 1862. 

4. An act to prevent and punish polygamy. July 1, 1862. 

5. The act to provide internal revenue for the support of the 
government was one of great labor and productive of great re- 
sults. July 1, 1862. 

». The act donating lands to establish colleges in every State 
and Territory, with leading branches of learning for the benefit 


~ 


of agriculture and the mechanic arts, was another measure of im- 
mense value to the industrial classes. January 2, 1862. 
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7. The Emancipation Proclamation of President Lincoln must 
of course be credited to the Republican Party. July 1, 1863. 

8. The act to provide a national currency (national banks) 
secured by a pledge of United States bonds, was another far- 
reaching and successful piece of legislation. February 25, 
18638. 

9. The act of March 3, 1863, to provide ways and means for 
the support of the government, gave authority to borrow $300,- 
000,000 for the current year, and $600,000,000 for the next year; 
and provided for the issue of $400,000,000 of Treasury notes 
bearing interest, and $150,000,000 of legal-tender United States 


ao 
1g 


notes. 

These acts are cited as specimens of the comprehensive labors 
of the Republican Party upon its first induction into official power, 
and indicate some of the past as well as of the present cardinal 
Republican measures, for the most part permanently imbedded 
in our statutes, but requiring appropriate legislation to preserve 
their beneficence, their proper vigor, and full consummation. In 
addition, the Republican Party justly claims to be progressive 
and abreast with all proper measures for the moral welfare and 
material prosperity of our people, and the advancement of our 
country to the front rank among nations. 

1. Its early work will be to equalize the revenue and expendi- 
ture. 

2. It insists upon the reform of the civil service, begun under 
a Republican administration. 

3. It will insist upon the bi-metallic standard, and upon main- 
taining the use and circulation of both gold and silver coinage. 

4. It will heartily support protection of home industries and 
home labor. 

5. It will favor the extension of the charters of national banks 
in any safe and proper way. 

6. It proposes to stamp out the wickedness of polygamy 
wherever the United States government has the power. 

7. It favors the reduction of letter postage to one cent per 
ounce. 

8. It asserts that lawful citizenship is and must be the pan- 
oply and safeguard of him who wears it, and should protect him, 
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whether high or low, rich or poor, in all of his civil rights at 
home and abroad. 

9. It intends to take care that no men who have honorably 
worn the federal uniform shall ever be inmates of an almshouse. 

10. It will maintain the doctrine that the United States are a 
nation, and that “in maintaining our national rights and honor 
all governments are alike to us,” however greatly they may differ 
in power. 

11. It will cordially sustain all wise and well-directed efforts 
for the promotion of temperance and morality. 

12. It will favor ocean mail service by American ships. 

13. It will liberally support the building up of the navy toa 
standard of efficiency worthy of our country. 

14. It will favor education, State and national. 

15. It will also favor the exclusion of pauper and criminal 
immigrants. 

These propositions have so often been set forth by those who 
are entitled to represent the party, that they will be recognized 
as thoroughly Republican in their general scope and bearing. 

A Republican administration will not tamely submit to 
grievous outrages upon our fishermen, without sending a single 
ship to their protection ; nor will it send the navy to threaten Hayti 
merely upon a lame and unfounded suspicion. We shall claim 
without fear our rights from the strongest nation, and the weakest 
need not fear that we shall claim anything more. 

The earliest financial task of the present Republican adminis- 
tration will be to equalize the revenue and expenditure. Beyond 
doubt this will be done at an early day, and done wisely and 
temperately. The tariff will be so adjusted as to keep the great 
factory wheels in motion, to keep the tall furnace chimneys tipped 
with fire, to keep all of the tireless steam-engines palpitating with 
their tasks, and thus to furnish the whole people with an oppor- 
tunity to find employment. The common people do not believe, 
with free-trade sophists, that American wages should be dependent 
upon the scale of wages prevailing in foreign countries, or deter- 
mined solely by the inexorable law of supply and demand; but feel 
that they have some right to look to their own government for 
paternal protection against the undue intrusion of such foreign 
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competition as would curtail the wages of home labor, limit do- 
mestic comforts, and diminish the chances of wage-earners in 
securing independence with advancing age. 

In 1884 and 1888 the electoral vote of New York was decisive 
in the presidential elections, but will hardly be so after the ad- 
mission of four new States. The Republicans lost the State in 
1884 by a plurality of 1047 votes, when there were 24,999 Pro- 
hibition votes and 16,995 Greenback, and won the State in 1888 
by a plurality of 14,373 votes, when there were 30,231 Prohibi- 
tion votes. New York must be reckoned a doubtful State so 
long as the Prohibition organization lends a sinister aid to the 
Democratic Party. The new States are all likely to be Republi- 
can, with the possible exception of Montana, and will add at least 
ten votes to the Republican presidential vote. As their present 
population, estimated at 1,026,373, may double by 1892, their 
electoral vote will be increased, if the apportionment under the 
new census shall be made in time. 

In addition to the annual increase of our population, there 
will be not less than two million immigrants entitled to become 
naturalized citizens prior to our next presidential election, and 
of these about 600,000 may have the right to qualify as lawful 
voters. In analyzing the votes of our adopted fellow-citizens, it 
is proper to say that much the larger part of the Catholics may 
be expected to vote with the Democratic Party, although the 
unanimity of the Irish vote can no longer be maintained. The 
English who come to stay are about equally divided. Of the 
German and Scotch immigrants, from 60 to 65 per cent are usu- 
ally expected to be Republican, and a still larger proportion of 
the Scandinavians. The Italians congregate mainly in cities, and 
their political affinities appear yet undetermined. On the whole, 
the votes of our foreign-born fellow-citizens are getting to be pretty 
evenly distributed, with a growing preponderance in favor of Re- 
publicanism. 

In 1892, or twenty-seven years after the close of the rebellion, 
it may be expected that the sons of a large number of the soldiers 
of the Union army, having reached their majority, will, for the 
first time, participate in a presidential election, and they will 


naturally feel inclined to reverence and support the great princi- 
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ples for which their fathers fought. That most of these young 
men will prefer to stand and be counted on the side of the Re- 
publican Party, would appear to be only a reasonable calculation. 

There is a latent power also in the hallowed memory of the 
old Whig Party (always friendly to a protective tariff), as many 
of the ripest statesmen and most brilliant orators of the South 
won fame and national distinction while in the active service of 
that great party; and on many political issues of the present day 
their descendants do not feel entirely at home in the bosom of 
the Democratic Party. It is remembered that Mangum, Bad- 
ger, and Edward Stanly, of North Carolina, were Whigs, as once 
were Berrien, Tombs, and Stephens, of Georgia. The people 
of Maryland have not forgotten how much they were honored by 
Reverdy Johnson and James A. Pearce, while they served the 
country as Whigs. Kentucky will never believe that any Ameri- 
can orators have eclipsed Henry Clay, John J. Crittenden, or 
Tom Marshall, any more than Louisiana would consent that the 
‘resistless eloquence” of Sergeant S. Prentiss should be classed 
in the second rank. Such names as Rives, Wise, and Botts, of 
Virginia, Clayton, of Delaware, White and Bell, of Tennessee, 
and many other distinguished Whigs, have added something to the 
political luster of their States as well as to that of the nation. 
On financial questions, as well as on some others, Whig lessons and 
traditions are more in harmony with Republican principles than 
with the past or present platforms of their former Democratic op- 
ponents. These conditions clearly demonstrate that there is a 
very solid foundation at the South upon which to build up and 
reinforce the Republican Party. 

The leaven of Republicanism is visibly working in several 
of the formerly so-called border States. Kentucky people are 
searching for the cause which makes that State, with its wonder- 
ful fertility and admirable climate, so greatly inferior in popula- 
tion, products, and wealth to its near neighbor, the State of Ohio, 
and as yet have found nothing but its fantastic polities. Vir- 
ginia, with its great undeveloped resources, which should be 
as flourishing as Pennsylvania, appears ambitious to accept 
the teachings of some of her earlier statesmen, of the school 
of Washington, Marshall, and Madison, when her people were 
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not ashamed to petition for tariff protection. Other border 
States, instead of being envious of the prosperous enterprises of 
their neighbors, are themselves girding on their armor for the 
mastery in many branches of industry as well as in educational 
institutions. It is manifest that there is some discontent with 
the old moss-back régime, with do-nothing political economists; 
and the number of those is increasing who have discovered that 
their present leaders have long been guiding them over rough 


seas and into treacherous harbors. New pilots will ere long come 
on deck, not wholly unbelievers in the north star, pointing out a 


more excellent way and with much greater advantage to them- 
selves and the world. Whatever else may happen, a more serious 
effort will be required, on the part of an oligarchy already in its 
dotage, to impose political solidarity much longer on southern 
States. Southern papers give us rainbow-tinted accounts of the 
new era of growth, fame, and prosperity that is to be seen in sey- 
eral towns and cities, and with such examples before them 
the people of the great and splendid South will not remain for- 
ever asleep. The memory of Henry Clay and the American 
system has become fragrant, and is no longer provocative of harsh 
criticisms in southern latitudes. 

The world, however it may disparage us in other directions, 
generally concedes that in all that constitutes home prosperity 
the people of the United States are far ahead of all other nations. 
Six thousand emigrants recently embarked at Liverpesl in one 
day for America, full of the faith that everywhere prevails as to 
where the comforts and elevation of human life are to be found 
in the largest measure. Our youngest Territories are swarming 
with hardy pioneers, and the streets of our cities do not swarm 
with beggars. Few of our countrymen are unable to earn the 
means of honorable support for themselves and families. There 
is no defect in the form of our government about which there is 
discontent and agitation for radical reform. Fortunately for 
the Republican Party, there is no sign of any impending financial 
crisis to be weathered which threatens the industrial classes with 
idleness ; and when these classes can be remuneratively employed, 
political revolutions are far away. 

A calm survey of the leading principles which mark and 
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separate the Republican and Democratic Parties, and the measures 
they are known to support or oppose, shows so completely that 
the Republican Party would be most likely to promote the highest 
honor, as well as the great business and agricultural interests of 
the country, that it would seem almost impossible that a majority 
of the people should not earnestly labor for its prolonged continu- 
ance in power. The defeat of the Democratic Party, after it had 
been tried and found wanting in nearly every point of public 
policy, foreign and domestic, indicates that it has been not only 
overthrown, but left destitute of further claims on public confi- 
dence. The financial and industrial welfare of the country sternly 
requires the conservative and protective guidance that is only to 
be secured under the primacy of the Republican Party; and its 
time-honored supporters are firmly grounded in the faith that, 
with the aid of the young and vigorous forces which are being 
mustered into its service, it is the party whose tenure of polit- 
ical power will be maintained for a long period, and be likely 
to embellish the advent of the twentieth century. 


JUSTIN S. MoRRILL. 
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THE ETHICS OF JOURNALISM. 

HALF a century agoa brilliant French writer, now perhaps 
as much underrated as then overvalued, warned the world that 
“Europe is hastening toward democracy; the symptoms of the 
social transformation abound; the ancient society is perishing 
with the social order out of which it has come.” Time has 
amply justified these words of Chateaubriand. Democracy is 
the great, universal, dominant fact of modern civilization. 
That must now be manifest to all men. What is not always 
so manifest, even to the wise, is that this modern democracy 
of ours is a new thing in the world’s history, a colossal ex- 
periment. ‘‘ Democracy,” said the late Sir Henry Maine, “is 
simply and solely a form of government. It is the government 


ay 


of the state by the many, as opposed, according to the old Greek 
analysis, to its government by the few, and to its government 
by one.” Of course this differentiation of democracy from aris- 
tocracy and monarchy is true enough. But the reference to the 
old Greek analysis is apt to mislead. The democracy of the 
nineteenth century is a very different thing from the democra- 
cies of Hellenic antiquity. In ancient Greece, citizenship was 
regarded, not as a natural right, but as a legal privilege, to be 
gained with difficulty and to be guarded with jealousy. It 
was the attribute, not of the population in general, but of a 
select class. Our nineteenth-century democracy essentially rests 
upon the two doctrines of the political equivalence of all adult 
males, and the inalienable right of the majority of them, told by 
head, to govern themselves and the minority. Of course it dif- 
fers in the accidents of its working, according to differences of 
national temperament and national history. But under whatever 
varieties of form, it is everywhere based upon these two fundamen- 
tal positions. We may admire it as the only legitimate consti- 
tution of the social organism, the ultimate realization of human 
right. We may dislike it as the embodiment of a false theory 
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of man and society, issuing in the unchecked domination of that 
portion of the community which is least fitted to rule. But 
whether we like it or dislike it, there it is, the great, present, un- 
deniable fact of the world’s political order; all-invading, all- 
penetrating, remaking the nations by equality of rights and the 
power of numbers. ‘Mais nous étions dessous, nous sommes dessus; 
et voila toute la révolution,” said Danton, with his usual frankness. 
That was the effect of the great upheaval of 1789 in France. 
That is its effect throughout Europe. It means the advent of 
the masses to supreme power. To the decision of the numerical 
majority is the ultimate appeal, whether that appeal be made 
directly, by p/ébiscite or referendum, or indirectly by means of a 
general election. Demos is king. How will he rule? “ Power 
which wisdom does not guide, falls overweighted in ruin to the 
ground,” the Roman poet warns us—“ Vis consili expers mole ruit 
sua.” Who shall teach the sovereign people in the way of wis- 
dom? Who shall lead it in right paths? 

It is hardly necessary to enlarge upon the many-headed ruler’s 
need of such teaching, such leading. What can the average voter, 
his life probably spent in manual toil, know, by his own research 
and meditation, concerning the vast social and political questions 
which he is called to decide? ‘“ Most men,” Napoleon judged, 
“are grown-up children.” “One or two rules,” says Locke, 
“upon which their conclusions depend, in most men have gov- 
erned all their thoughts. Take these away from them, and their 
understanding is completely at a nonplus.”’ But manifestly those 
rules do not extend to complicated and far-reaching issues of leg- 
islation and diplomacy. Let us cheerfully admit that the major- 
ity of men apply a fair amount of good sense and right motive 
to the business of the world; nay, that mankind as a whole 
makes proof of virtues over and above those “essential for di- 
gesting victuals,” and merits a certain amount of admiration; let 
us, if you like, agree with Mr. Gladstone, that “trust of the 
people, tempered by prudence,” is the principle which should 
guide the statesman. Still it remains that the appeal to the 
masses on grave political questions is, and must be, an appeal to 
“the yea or nay of general ignorance.” The science of politics, 
to say the least, is as difficult a branch of knowledge as the sci- 
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ence of anatomy. It demands special study, and the mental dis- 
cipline and leisure necessary for special study. There is no 
problem of internal administration, of foreign policy, which can 
be even so much as intelligently appreciated without a consider- 
able acquaintance with history and political philosophy. It is 
impossible for the numerical majority, in any country, to appre- 
hend, much less to comprehend, even the elements of those prob- 
lems. They are like that eunuch of great authority under Can- 
dace, Queen of the Ethiopians, whom Philip the Deacon heard 
read in his chariot the Prophet Isaias, and asked, “ Understand- 
est thou what thou readest?” and he said, “ How can I, except 
some man should guide me?” How indeed! But who is to 
guide the sovereign people to understand matters of state beside 
which even the utterances of the evangelical prophet are plain 
and simple? 

The newspaper press undertakes that office. Our journals are 
the guides, philosophers, and friends of the masses, teaching them 
to think what they do think on well-nigh all subjects. For the 
great majority of men, I say, their newspapers—they seldom read 





anything else—are the direct sources of those floating opinions 
which have drifted into their minds, wherewith they judge all 
social and political problems. Our journalists have succeeded to 
an important portion of the functions which in by-gone days 
were discharged by the clergy. Now, the preacher is generally 
required to restrict his teaching to matters of religion. The pul- 
pit has been obliged to resign to the press the instruction of the 
people in secular affairs. As Carlyle puts it, 

“The true Church of England, at this moment, lies in the editors of its 
newspapers. These preach to the people daily, weekly, admonishing kings 
themselves, advising peace or war with an authority which only the first 
reformers, and a long-past class of popes were possessed of ; inflicting 
moral censure, imparting moral encouragement, in all ways diligently ad- 
ministering the discipline of the church.” 


A weighty function, truly, and of the utmost moment to the 
interests of society; the august function which in the old Jewish 
theocracy was performed by the prophets. Let us consider it a 
little from an ethical point of view. What are the rights and 
duties appertaining to it? 
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The rights of the journalist may be shortly summed up in 
the familiar phrase, “the liberty of the press.” He may prop- 


erly claim full freedom—‘ as large a charter as the wind.” “ By 
liberty of the press,” said Mr. Justice Fitzgerald, “ I mean com- 
plete freedom to write and publish, without censorship and 
without restriction, save such as is absolutely necessary for the 
preservation of society.” Censorship is, indeed, as antiquated 
as mail-armor. That “liberty to know, to utter, and to argue 
freely, according to conscience,” which Milton prized “ above all 
liberties,” is an assured conquest of the modern mind; its only 
restriction, as Mr. Justice Fitzgerald indicates, “such as is abso- 
lutely necessary for the preservation of society.” And to that 
restriction who can take exception? Is it possible rationally to 
claim for every man a liberty of printing everything that he likes, 
not merely “according to conscience,” but according to passion— 
everything, however obscene, seditious, libelous? That is the 
liberty to which the late pope assigned a place in his “ Syllabus 
Errorum”—List or Catalogue of Errors; that “ plena potestas 
omnibus attributa, quaslibet opiniones, cogitationesque palam pub- 
liceque manifestandi’’—the liberty claimed for every one to declare 
openly and publicly any opinions and thoughts he may please. 
Cardinal Newman has well observed that it seems a light epithet 
to call such a doctrine a deliramentum ; that “ of all conceivable 
absurdities it is the wildest and most stupid.’ 


‘** Est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique fines.” 


Liberty of the press, like all liberties, is grounded in that fac- 
ulty of reason whence springs free agency. It is essentially ethi- 
cal. Law is the inseparable condition of its right use. It is 
perhaps necessary to insist upon this. For to many well-mean- 
ing people the printing press is a sort of fetich. The printing 
press is really no more than an admirable mechanical invention 
for propagating speech and writing. The fact that a man em- 
ploys it does not in the least relieve him from the duties and re- 
sponsibilities attending the communication of thought. On the 
contrary, the vast reverberation which he thus obtains makes 
those duties and responsibilities all the more onerous. The jour- 
nalist is just as much under the moral law in the exercise of his 
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profession as he is in the most personal actions of private life. 
Surely so much is clear. The liberty of the press, like all liberty, 
means action within the great principles of ethics, not emancipa- 
tion from them. 

Such is the true conception of the liberty of the press, well 
reckoned by Junius “the palladium of all civil, political, and re- 
ligious rights,” the chief bulwark of all liberty. Journalism is 
the principal instrument of publicity, that greatest terror to evil- 
doers; the most energetic mode of resistance to tyranny, because 
its protest is perpetual; the most noble, because its force lies in the 
moral consciousness of men; and therefore the most effective auxil- 
iary of truth and justice. It would be easy to accumulate the 
words of the wise inthis sense. But it is hardly necessary. The 
matter is too plain. There is, however, a fine passage ina great 
speech made by an illustrious advocate upon a memorable occa- 
sion, which admirably states the true basis of the liberty of the 
press, and which, for a special reason, I shall cite. Said Erskine 
in his argument at the trial of Paine: 

‘*Every man, not intending to mislead, but seeking to enlighten others 
with what his own reason and conscience, however erroneously, have dic- 
tated to him as truth, may address himself to the universal intelligence of 
a whole nation, either upon the subject of governments in general, or upon 
that of his own individual country. He may analyze the principles of its 
constitution, point out its errors and defects, examine and publish its cor- 
ruptions, warn his fellow citizens against their ruinous consequences, and 
exert his whole faculties in pointing out the most advantageous changes in 
establishments which he considers to be radically defective or sliding from 
their object by abuse. All this every subject of this country has a right to 
do, if he contemplates only what he thinks would be for its advantage, and 
but seeks to change the public mind by the conviction which flows from 
reasonings dictated by conscience.” 

This, then, is the liberty which the journalist may rightly 
claim: liberty to state facts, liberty to argue upon them, liberty 
to denounce abuses, liberty to advocate reforms. This is his 
right. What is the corresponding duty? It is clearly indicated 
in Lord Erskine’s words: “‘ Every man seeking to enlighten others 
with what his own reason and conscience have dictated to him 
as truth.” What the journalist owes to his readers is truth. 

Veracity is the very law of his action. Milton, in his noble 
plea for the “liberty of unlicensed printing,” observes : 
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‘* When a man writes to the world, he summons up all his reason and 
deliberation to assist him ; he confers, meditates, is industrious, and likely 
consults and confers with his judicious friends ; after all which he takes 
himself to be informed upon what he writes as well as any before him.” 


Those who “write to the world” in the newspapers cannot, 
indeed, by any possibility, proceed after this leisurely fashion. 
The work of the journalist is usually done in hot haste, and is 
essentially ephemeral. I remember not long ago complimenting 
a young Oxford man upon a very brilliant leader in one of the 
London daily papers. He modestly acknowledged my eulogy of 
his article, and added plaintively, “ But to think that twenty-four 
hours is its term of life!” 

Twenty-four hours! I thought; you flatter yourself. It will 
be forgotten in a quarter of that time. “Here lies one whose 
name was writ in water,” was the epitaph which poor Keats 
commanded for his tomb. He was wrong. ‘“dvre perennius” 
would have been more appropriate. But of the journalist it may 
with truth be said that he writes in water. However judicious, 
however eloquent, however piquant his composition, it is at once 
swallowed up by envious oblivion. It produces its impression 
instantaneously. It is like a note of music, heard and gone for- 
ever. And the successful journalist is he who, consciously or 
unconsciously, realizes this. To avail himself adroitly of the 
passing moment is the secret of his trade. Yes, he writes in 
water. Acute observation, literary skill, learning, art, science, 
virtue avail him not. His creation fades away suddenly like the 
grass. In the morning it is green and groweth up. In the ever 
ing it is cut down, dried up, and withered. Such are the condi- 
tions under which his work is done. It is extemporaneous. It 
cannot, in the great majority of cases, be the result of prolonged 
examination of the special question with which it deals. But it 
may, at all events, be honest. Accurately to state the facts, fairly 
to comment upon them, correctly to sum them up, and candidly 
to indicate the conclusions to which they point; surely such is 
the ethical obligation laid upon the newspaper publicist. The 
masses who look to him for guidance have a right to expect so 
much from him. “Man consists in truth,” says Novalis. Cer- 
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tainly the journalist, of all men, should consist in truth. 
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Such, then, is the journalist’s vocation inideal. What is it in 


fact? I wonder tohow many newspaper writers it ever so much 
as occurs that they are morally responsible for what they write? 
Certainly there are many who, however alive to the obligation 
of veracity in the private relations of life, do not apparently sus- 
pect that it continues to claim their allegiance when they exer- 
cise their profession. I suppose I should not greatly err if I 
said that truth is, asa rule, the last thing which the journalist 
thinks about as he girds himself up to the delivery of his daily 
burden. “Truth,” writes Cudworth, “is the most unbending 
and uncompliable, the most firm and adamantine thing in the 
world.” The mere adjectives would in most cases suffice to 
make the able editor or the nimble writer drop his pen. He is 
of opinion, with Mr. Spencer, that “thinking is relationing.” 
The manipulation of relations is the business of his life. It is 
merely with “relative realities” that he is concerned; and the 
relative is flexible, pliable, shifting, and dissolvent. I confess 
the more I see of the London journals, which I Suppose will com- 
pare favorably with any other, the more clearly does it seem to me 
that their writers are, for the most part, dominated—consciously 
or unconsciously—by the philosophy of Balzac’s Vautrin: 

‘*There are no such things as principles, there are only events; there 
are no such things as laws, there are only circumstances. A wise man 
embraces events and circumstances to shape them to his own ends.” 

Such are, in most cases, the ethics of journalism. I say “in 
most cases.” That it is not always so [ cheerfully admit. There 
are among English journalists—it is my privilege to count such 
among my own friends—many whose loyalty to principle is 
unquestionable, whose veracity is unimpeachable, whose mo- 
tives, whether we agree with their views or not, are beyond sus- 
picion. Yes, they exist, unsubmerged in that bad element— 

“ . . rari mantes in gurgite vasto.” 
All honor to those strong swimmers. Of American journal- 
ism I know little. But the testimony which reaches me regard- 
ing it is not reassuring. Thus, a few years ago, I find a reverend 
orator of note declaring to a church congress in Boston: 
“The easy flow of the magnificent mendacity of the average partisan 
editor in America makes me ashamed every time I open a newspaper. 
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There is nothing that can equal it, in any way, in its almost admirable 
| capacity for downright lying.” 

The amusing author known as Max O’Rell writes, in his recent 
work: 

** American journalism is above all sensational journalism. If the facts 
reported are exact, so much the better for the paper; if not, so much the 
worse for the facts. Beyond the date few statements are reliable. But the 
papers are always lively reading.” 

It is for Americans to judge how far this witness is true. Of 
the journalism of continental Europe I can speak with more 
knowledge. And concerning it assuredly even worse must be 
said. Consider, for example, the organs of what is called in 
France “ free thought ”—la libre pensée. Why it is so called I do 
not know, for instead of thought I find only shibboleths and 
sophisms; instead of freedom, bondage to the basest passions. 
The attacks on religion and morals which fill the columns of 
these newspapers, and apparently supply their raison d’étre, are 
usually made with insults, rather than with anything which can 
even by courtesy be termed arguments. “Calommniez et il en restera 
toujours quelque chose,” seems to be the law of their working. 
And what shall we say of the so-called religious press? I take 
leave to say that more harm to religion has been done by a cer- 
tain type of it than by its opponents. I speak of that species of 
journalism of which the late M. Louis Veuillot was the supreme 
representative in his time. I make no question of the entire 
goodness of that pungent writer’s motives. I am quite sure of the 
superlative badness of his methods. The wisdom that is from 
above, a high authority tells us, is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, 
and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits. The 
wisdom which guided M. Louis Veuillot’s pen was first foul, then 
truculent, blatant, and insolent, full of malignity and evil fruits, 
and seems to have come from the gutters of Paris. His articles were 
a tissue of maledictions and anathemas, resembling the curse of 
Ernulphus; a never-ceasing rain of insult upon just and unjust, 
upon the noblest and best of his own communion—men like 
Montalembert and Falloux, Dupanloup and Lacordaire, Ozanam 
and Gratry, no less than upon Garibaldians and Communists. 
Ilis reckless indifference to truth bordered on the sublime. I 
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know of no more complete example than his journal presented, 
of the divorce between religion and ethics. He sowed the wind, 
and Catholics in France have reaped the whirlwind abundantly. 
An eminent French writer has observed that the two most 
distinctive “ notes” of our great cities are the corruption of the 
flesh and the corruption of the intellect. Facts, too, amply bear 
out his judgment. The vastness of such places as London, 
Paris, Berlin, and New York affords a cloak which is wanting 
in the greater number of provincial towns for the deliberate and 
systematic infraction of those precepts of the moral law which 
have reference to the virtue of purity. Open, systematic, organ- 
ized unchastity is especially the sin of great cities. And what 
this vice is in its own sphere, the vice of mendacity is in another 
range, as striking at the very root of intellectual soundness, as 
being, in the words of the Council of Trent, “a disease of the 
mind generally incurable.” Now it cannot be doubted that jour- 
nalism is conducted under conditions which tend to nourish this 
vice. The newspaper is of its very nature an ephemeral produc- 
tion, read for an hour and then cast aside, and probably never 
looked at again. Its assertions have done their work before an 
opportunity of correcting them is presented. Besides, it rests 
with editors whether contradictions of false and misleading alle- 
gations which the journals may contain shall appear in them or 
not. And it is manifest to all men that the considerations by 
which this question is determined are, in a vast majority of in- 
stances, wholly unethical. Again, the conditions under which 
the newspaper publicist works are extremely unfavorable to the 
cultivation of the virtue of veracity. He is called upon sud- 
denly to expound views which shall strike his readers as pro- 
found, well-considered, or original, about subjects of which, 
very likely, he knows nothing truly or exactly. Or he is sum- 
moned to essay the defense of “ principles” to which he is wholly 
indifferent. Or to attack some institution, some interest, some 
work, which whatever there may be of good left in him confesses 
to be worthy of respect and support. A very few years’ prac- 
tice in a calling of this kind is apt to render him as indifferent to 
the goal whither his pen conducts him as a cab-horse is to the 
destination whither the driver's “fare” is conveyed. And the 
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worst of it is that in time he comes to glory in his shame. Aris- 
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totle, in the “ Nicomachean Ethics,” distinguishes between two 
kinds of liars; there is “ the liar who loves a lie for its own sake,” 
and “the liar who lies to win reputation or to make money.” 
But a journalist who at first belongs to the second of these 
classes, and is perhaps a little ashamed for a time at finding him- 
self there, usually passes pretty swiftly into the first; from a 
mere trader in mendacity he becomes one “ who maketh and lov- 
eth a lie.” Thus does he anticipate in this life the doom which 
Dante ascribes to the damned; he is in the miserable estate of 
those Je nti dolorose’’ who have lost “il ben del intelleto.”’ And 
then, by a fatal and necessary law, his chief object, next to the 
provision of the means of “agreeable feeling” for himself, is to 
bring down as many as possible to his own level. Nor is there 
any surer way of effecting this than by the persistent denial of 
those moral excellences which he has ceased to strive after, or 
even to venerate. Is a man the object of reverence and admira- 
tion for piety, highmindedness, purity? Your newspaper cen- 
sors, with due protestation of hatred of hypocrisy, will strip off the 
veneer which imposes on the unsuspicious; will show their read- 
ers that these pretended virtues are a mere cloak for some base 
or sordid end; will demonstrate conclusively that “old Cato is 
as great arogue as you.” And their efforts are only too success- 
ful. ‘“‘ Hoe fonte derivata clades.” I think I may truly say that one 
of the main achievements of the newspaper press during the 
last quarter of a century has been to deidealize public life; to 
lay the axe to the root of duty, self-devotion, sacrifice, the ele- 
ments of the moral greatness of a nation, which is its true great- 
ness. Such is the practical working of the philosophy of relativ- 
ity in the sphere of journalism. 
W.S. LILLy. 
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ANTI-DARWINIAN FALLACIES. 


HAVING just read in the March issue of the Forum an article 
by Mr. Mivart, entitled “ Darwin’s Brilliant Fallacy,” I should 
like to reply on behalf of the Darwinians. Briefly put, the 
fallacy attributed to the Darwinian theory is that it ignores 
all those factors of organic evolution which depend upon the 
“inherent nature” of organisms themselves, and therefore lays 
too exclusive stress upon the factor of “selection,” or the sum 
total of conditions external to organisms which lead in successive 
generations to progressive improvements of type, by always elim- 
inating the less fit in the struggle for existence, and, therefore, 
always preserving or selecting the most fit to perpetuate their 
ever-improving qualities by heredity. 

Now, Mr. Mivart does not dispute that the latter, or external 
factors, exist. In other words, he does not deny the agency of 
natural selection. On the contrary, he recognizes such agency 
as inevitable. His difference of opinion with the Darwinians, 
therefore, amounts only to a difference of estimate as to the rela- 
tive values which ought to be assigned to the internal and the 
external factors, in the process of organic evolution. He says: 

‘Thus, it seems that the origin of a new species must be due, first, to the 
inherent nature of the parent organisms, responding in definite ways to the 
action of the environment; secondly, to surrounding influences which 
stimulate such action; and, thirdly, to destructive forces which eliminate 
variationsexceeding the bounds of physiological propriety. These two latter 
agencies are, however, but the occasions and the limitations of variations 
which must be due above all to the inner nature of the organism itself.” 


On these grounds Mr. Mivart concludes that adaptive struct- 
ures and instincts in organic nature are to be ascribed in chief 
part (nor indeed exclusively, so far as any active causation is 
concerned) to the internal factors; organisms, according to this 
view, present an inherent tendency to develop through succes- 
Sive generations in certain definite (presumably preordained) 
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lines of improvement, in some such way as does the individual 
organism when passing from the embryonic to the adult condi- 
tion. According to the Darwinian view, on the other hand, 
variations do not thus occur in definite lines through successive 
generations, but occur promiscuously in all directions in every 
generation; and it being the business of natural selection to pre- 
serve the most fortunate in each generation, the result is a ficti- 
tious appearance of variations in definite lines, namely, in those 
lines which alone natural selection allows to occur. And, of 
course, it is needless to add that the analogy of embryonic de- 
velopment, on which Mr. Mivart relies for his contrary view, is 
not valid as against the Darwinian theory; for, ex hypothesi, or 
according to the essential terms of this theory itself, the life-his- 
tory of the individual is, on account of heredity, a recapitulation 
of that of all its ancestors, and, therefore, it must reproduce in 
its own organism those ever-improving characters which natural 
selection had previously built up in the race. The life-history of 
the individual, therefore, no less than that of its species, is, ac- 
cording to the Darwinian theory, ultimately due to the agency of 
natural selection; it is this agency which, by having eliminated 
all other kinds, has virtually endowed every existing organism 
with such “inherent nature ” as it presents. 

Now, I do not deny that we have here two rival theories of 
organic nature, neither of which can be said to have any advan- 
tage over the other from a purely formal point of view. But | 
agree with the Darwinians in holding that, so soon as we quit the 
purely formal point of view and bring the rival theories to the 
test of fact, all the evidence points toward what Mr. Mivart calls 
the “ mechanical ” agency of natural selection. I will name only 
two or three considerations of a general kind, which, without go- 
ing further, appear to me amply sufficient to sustain this opinion. 

1. It admits of no dispute that organic nature furnishes the 
best conceivable field for the operation of natural selection. 
The facts of heredity and variation are patent to all observers; 
the struggle for existence is acknowledged to be terribly severe 
(not one in a dozen, a hundred, or even, in the case of many 
species, a thousand individuals that are born being allowed to 
survive to the breeding age); therefore, survival of the fittest 
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must be conceded to be a true, potent, and ubiquitous cause of 


continuous improvement in organic nature, in all cases where 
such improvement is possible. 

2. Turning from this a priori consideration, which shows that 
natural selection must act, we next find evidence a posteriori to 
prove in how high a measure it actually has acted. In particular, 
I may point to the great fact that among all the millions of adapt- 
ive structures and useful instincts which occur in organic nat- 
ure, no single one can be named that is of any primary benefit 
to any other species than the one which presents it. This great 
fact, of course, is exactly what the theory of natural selection 
would lead us to expect, and I think it constitutes a wonderful 
verification of the theory that so great or general a fact of organic 
nature was not recognized by naturalists until the theory in ques- 
tion led them to perceive it. On the other hand, it is impossible 
to assign any intelligible reason why, according to the beneficent 
design theory, this great fact should exist. For how magnificent a 
display of divine beneficence would organic nature have afforded 
if all, or even if some species had been so interrelated as to have 
ministered to each other’s wants. Organic species might then 
have been likened to a countless multitude of voices, all singing 
one harmonious psalm of praise. But, as it is, we see abso- 
lutely no vestige of such co-ordination; every species is for itself, 
and for itself alone—an outcome of the struggle for life every- 
where fiercely raging. 

In his recently-published work, ‘On Truth,” Mr. Mivart 
curiously obscures this obvious argument, and even represents that 


‘a careful study of the interrelations and interdependencies which exist 
between the various orders of creatures inhabiting this planet . . . reveals 
to us, as a fact, the enchainment of all the various orders of creatures in 
a hierarchy of activities, in harmony with what we might expect to findin a 
world the outcome of a First Cause possessed of intelligence and will.” 

But the only instances which he adduces, or, of course, pos- 
sibly can adduce, in support of this extraordinary statement, are 
instances wholly irrelevant to the only point in question. The 
point in question is whether nature furnishes to observation such 
a “hierarchy of ministrations ” among organic species as would 


accord with the theory of beneficent design, while absolutely 
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fatal to that of natural selection. And the instances which Mr. 


Mivart adduces are all such as must necessarily occur if the the- 
ory of natural selection be true. For he gives no single instance 
of a structure or an instinct which is of any primary benefit to 
a species other than the one which presents it. All the instances 
which he gives are those where a structure or an instinct which 
is of primary benefit to its possessor becomes of secondary bene- 
fit to some other species, on account of this other species being 
able in some way or another to utilize it. Of course organic nat- 
ure is full of instances of this kind, but they do not in any way 
make against the theory of natural selection. On the contrary, 
they merely go to show the readiness which all species display 
in utilizing for themselves everything that can be turned to good 
account in their own environments, and so, among other things, 
the structures and instincts of other organisms. In short, such 
“enchainment of all the orders of creatures” as does exist, is just 
the kind of enchainment which on the theory of natural selection 
we should expect to find; while there is no vestige of any such 
* hierarchy of ministrations”’ as the rival theory read into the 
facts of nature before the publication of Mr. Darwin’s work. 

3. For thousands of years past, mankind has been engaged on 
what we are now entitled to regard as a gigantic experiment to 
prove the efficiency of the selective principle in slowly accumu- 
lating, through successive generations, changes of organic type in 
particular lines of change, until we now have overwhelming evi- 
dence of the fact. The enormous number and extreme diversiti- 
cation of our domesticated breeds of animals, as well as of our 
horticultural varieties of plants, unite in verifying, as it were by 
anticipation, Mr. Darwin's theory of natural selection. For it 
cannot be disputed that all these artificial types have been called 
into existence by artificial selection; and this abundantly proves 
that the laws of inheritance, variation, and elimination in the 
struggle for existence are capable of effecting all that is required 
of them by Mr. Darwin’s theory of natural selection. 

Therefore, without going further into the matter than this, it 
appears to me sufficiently evident that although, as before ob- 
served, both the rival theories are equally permissible from a 
purely formal point of view, or as alternative possibilities of a 
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merely logical kind, as soon as they are severally tested by an 
examination of biological facts there is found to be a uniform 
body of evidence in favor of the one, with as uniform an absence 
of any testimony in favor of the other. Moreover, the Darwinian 
theory has the great advantage of furnishing a scientific explana- 
tion of the facts of organic nature in respect of adaptive struct- 
ures and useful instincts, by pointing out the natural causes 
which have been concerned in their genesis. The teleological 
thec ry, on the other hand, does not furnish any real or scientific 
explanation of such facts, but merely restates them in other 
words. If a child asks his mother why it is that flowers have 
such sweet scents and brilliant colors, and the mother answers, 
“Because God made them so, my dear,”’ the child is not receiv- 
ing any real answer to his question. But if the mother should 
be capable of imparting a lesson in elementary botany, and if 
she should improve the occasion by expounding the importance 
of scent and color to the flowers themselves—show how these 
things attract the insects which fertilize the plants, and, therefore, 
why they have been developed in the plants by the simple law 
of natural selection—then the child would receive a rational 
unswer to a rational question, and not merely the empty form of 
ah answer. 

We may now pass on to consider the specific objections which 
Mr. Mivart advances against the theory of natural selection, or 
the considerations whereby he endeavors to show that this theory 
is inadequate to explain some of the facts which it professes to 
explain. He is not very prolific in his illustrations, but here is 
what he says with regard to instinct: 

“Darwin sought to explain instinct partly as lapsed intelligence, partly 
by lucky accidental variations of habit ‘ preserved and inherited.’ But how 
could the action of the grub of the stag beetle be thus explained, which 
prepares, if a male, a burrow for its retirement twice its own size, to leave 
room for the enormous jaws it will grow, but which it cannot know it will 
grow? How can the first sucking of the infant, or the first swallowing of its 
food, be thus explained? However far we put back the ancestral begin- 
nings of such actions, the question of their origin returns, and with in- 
creased importunity.” 

Well, as regards the case of the stag beetle, if the jaws were, 

as the theory of evolution supposes, a product of very gradual 
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development; and if, as is obvious, it were always necessary that 
the chamber made by the larva required to be large enough to 
accommodate the gradually-increasing size of the jaws, I can see 
no difficulty at all in understanding that natural selection should 
have developed the necessary instinct in the larva, pari passu 
with the development of these structures in the imago. For nat- 
ural selection must always have determined that any larvee which 
failed to make their burrows large enough for the accommodation 
of the jaws that were afterward to grow, would perish; while 
those larvee which made their burrows sufficiently large for this 
purpose would be allowed to reach their imago condition, and 
therefore to propagate their instinct to succeeding larvee in that 
degree of efficiency which at each period in the history of the 
species was necessary for the continuance of the species. And 
clearly, throughout the whole of this history, there is no need 
that any single larva should ever “ know” that in constructing 
its chamber it required to make provision for the accommodation 
of its future jaws. 

Again, “the first sucking of the infant, or the first swallow- 
ing of its food,” admits of being “explained ” in a most satisfac- 
tory manner. If we consent to look back from the fully-devel- 
oped form of the instinct as it occurs in the “infant,” to its 
earliest known beginnings in the whole mammalian series, we 
shall find a most instructive state of matters. For in the Mono- 
tremata and Marsupials—i.e., the most primitive kinds of mam- 
mals now extant, and, as such, the kinds which lie at the root of 
the whole class—the instinct of sucking has not yet been devel- 
oped, but merely has the conditions laid down for its future 
development. The young of these two orders of mammals 
are fed by their mothers squirting the milk into their mouths 
by means of compressor muscles with which the mammary 
glands are furnished. Now, from such a beginning as this, 
it is surely easy enough to understand how the instinct of suck- 
ing was afterward developed in all succeeding orders of the mam- 
malian class. And, therefore, this case serves as a very good 
illustration of the falsity of Mr. Mivart’s general remark, “ How- 
ever far we put back the ancestral beginnings of such actions, 


the question of their origin returns.” If these two primitive 
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orders of the mammalian class had not survived, we might not 
have guessed at the mode of feeding in which the instinct of 


sucking originated; whereas now we happen to have what may 


be termed direct historical evidence upon the point. 

There remains only one other matter on which it seems de- 
sirable to touch. Speaking of the “indifferent and apparently 
useless characters which serve to define a multitude of species,” 
Mr. Mivart represents Prof. Huxley to have maintained that they 
“could never have arisen by natural selection”: “ Professor 
Huxley tells us that natural selection could not and does not 
pretend to be able to produce such characters. Therefore, it 
cannot possibly be the origin of such species.” This, however, 
is not a correct representation of what Professor Huxley has said, 
as the following quotation from the essay alluded to will suffi- 
ciently prove: 

** Another point of great importance to the right comprehension of the 
theory is that, while every species must needs have some adaptive advan- 
tageous characters to which it owes its preservation by selection, it may 
possess any number of others which are neither advantageous nor disad- 
vantageous, but indifferent, or even slightly disadvantageous. For varia- 
tions take place, not merely in one organ or function at a time, but in many; 
and thus an advantageous variation, which gives rise to the selection of a 
new race or species, may be accompanied by others which are indifferent, 
but which are just as strongly hereditary as the advantageous variations 
The advantageous structure is but one product of a modified general con- 
stitution which may manifest itself by several other products, and the 
selective process carries the general constitution along with the advan- 
tageous special peculiarity. A given species of plant may owe its existence 
to the selective adaptation of its flowers to insect fertilizers, but the char- 
acter of its leaves may be the result of variations of an indifferent charac- 
ter. It is the origin of variations of this kind to which Darwin refers in 
his frequent reference to what he calls ‘ laws of correlation of growth,’ or 
‘correlated variation.’ ” 

The doctrine here inculeated is that every species must pre- 
sent at least one adaptive character peculiar to itself, in virtue of 
which it exists as a species; that this adaptive and specifically 
peculiar character must have been due to natural selection; but 
that along with this character, which is peculiar and also adaptive, 
any number of other characters may go which are peculiar with- 
out being adaptive. Therefore, Professor Huxley does not “tell 
us” that there are any species of which “natural selection can- 
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not possibly be the origin.” On the contrary, he expressly gives 


itas his opinion that “every species has been originated by 


selection.” 

In the foregoing reply I have followed Mr. Mivart in his as- 
sumption that “Darwinism” is incompatible with “design.” 
This, however, I have done merely for the sake of argument. 
To me individually it has always appeared that a false issue is 
raised when opponents of Darwinism make their appeal to the 
odium theologicum. For although it is quite true that the theory 
of natural selection is incompatible with that of supernatural de- 
sign in those cruder forms which it necessarily presented under a 
belief in special creation, I do not see that such is the case with 
regard to any hypothesis of teleology which deserves to be re- 
garded as in any way worthy of those higher conceptions of the- 
ism which the growth of natural science, in all its parts, has been 
the means of engendering. It is true that theists are now re- 
quired enormously to widen their ideas touching the nature and 
the method of superhuman design in the realm of organic nature, 
just as was the case when astronomy first revealed the utter in- 
adequacy of previous ideas touching the realm of inorganic 
nature. But I cannot see that in the former, any more than in 
the latter case, those who on other grounds have accepted the 
theory of theism should find any reasonable cause for alarm in 
being required to extend immeasurably their conceptions of the 
Divinity. And I am quite sure that they would be committing 
the gravest of pt ssible mistakes if they were to adopt the advice 
which appears to be given them in the words with which I will 
conclude: 


‘* No wonder that Darwin was reviled by men who had the cause of re- 
ligion at heart, for his theory tended not only to repudiate creation but to 
discredit design, and so practically to enthrone unreason as lord of the 
universe.” ; 


GEORGE JOHN ROMANES. 





THE ATTITUDE OF THE FRENCH CANADIANS. 


So much has been said and written of late on the subject of 
commercial union, unrestricted reciprocity, and even annexation, 
between the United States and Canada, that I will not attempt 
to add anything to the discussion of those subjects, from an eco- 
nomical standpoint. I will speak only of the position which the 
French Canadians are likely to take when time brings about the 
realization of one of or of all the proposed changes. Like most 
Canadians, I am in favor of the closest possible commercial rela- 
tions between the two countries, and I am not at all averse to 
looking annexation in the face, if there is no other way to get at 
the desired result. This is why I coincide on almost every 
point with the ideas expressed on that subject by Prof. Goldwin 
Smith in last November’s issue of the Forum. 

With his usual brilliancy, the Professor has most searchingly 
and intelligently discussed the question, but he has also managed 
to be very unjust toward a portion of the Canadian people who 
do not happen to speak the same language, worship at the same 
altar, and revere the same traditions as the majority of their 
fellow-citizens. As a French Canadian by birth and by educa- 
ion, I must say that I have the strongest objections to Mr. 
Smith’s utterances on the social and political situation of the 
people who have colonized and still inhabit the fertile valley of 
the St. Lawrence. French influence in the Province of Quebec 
is generally held up as a kind of Popish and unprogressive bug- 
bear; and to read and to hear all the nonsensical exaggerations 


that have been spoken and printed on the subject, is enough to 
make one dream of the old days when both Catholics and Protest- 
ants burned one another at the stake, in their enthusiastic and 
barbarous efforts to reach the golden gate of Paradise. 


It is astonishing to see how secular prejudices will obtau 
even in educated and cultured minds, when questions of race and 
creed are brought into play. The peculiar situation oceupied by 
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the French Canadian element in the Dominion of Canada is 
unknown or misunderstood by most English-speaking people 
on this continent, and it is therefore necessary to summarize 
a few of the errors that have become current, and to refute 
them, in order to answer intelligently the question: What is the 
opinion of the French Canadian people on the subject of com- 
mercial union or annexation of Canada with the United States? 

When Prof. Goldwin Smith speaks of the “low standard of 
living” and of the “ multiplication without limit or foresight” of 
the French-speaking population of Quebec, he treads upon ground 
which he knows but imperfectly, and he discusses a people with 
whom he cannot have had any intimate relations. He speaks of 
a “niggard soil,” of a “rigorous climate,” of a people for whom 
“there is no bread in their native soil”; and to emphasize his 
argument he caps the climax by quoting from a novel written by 
an English author, to prove that “the French Canadians have 
conceived the hope of becoming, by sheer dint of numerical in- 
crease, a great French nation on this continent, with the ambition 
to conquer the United States and to drive away the Yankees 
from the banks of the Merrimac, or else to convert them to Catholi- 
cism.” Absurd as these vagaries may be in their inception as 
well as in their developments, they are, however, on a par with a 
number of assertions that are daily made touching the French 
Canadians, their customs, their institutions, and their aspirations. 
These are made to appear as a danger to the federal system of 
government, and as a drawback to the progress of modern educa- 
tion and civilization. They are used as an argument in favor of 
the proposition that men of Latin blood and traditions are not fit 
to practice and to enjoy the blessings of an enlightened democracy. 
Before proceeding to prove the fallacy of these prejudices, we 
might very well ask ourselves what influence such arguments 
could have on the merits of the case at hand, when we take into 
consideration the fact that the Province of Quebec, like the other 
Provinces of the Dominion, is committed to the strict observance 
of the federal pact that binds them together. Is there any in- 
stance, since confederation, when the French Canadians have 
violated or attempted to violate the obligations imposed upon 
them by the Constitution of 1867? 
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Prof. Schurman, who has answered with a formidable array 
of figures and statistics the argumentation of Senator Morrill as 
to the negative value of a political or commercial union with 
Canada, has also replied to Mr. Goldwin Smith as to his fears of 
the demoralizing influence of the French-speaking Canadians on 
public affairs. The eminent professor from Nova Scotia, whose 
able article is slightly tainted with political partisanship, evi- 
dently appreciates the situation with more impartiality than his 
colleague from Toronto. Prof. Schurman writes: 


‘*Much has been said by Mr. Goldwin Smith of the heterogeneity, and 
by Sir Richard Cartwright of the slow growth of the population of Canada. 
It is largely because the English have failed to assimilate the French that 
Mr. Smith is anxious for political union between Canada and the States. 
Now, in spite of Mr. Smith’s great knowledge and experience of the new 
world, and his sympathy with democracy, this is surely the voice of the 
insular Englishman, with his prejudices against the Celt, and his inability 
to understand that government in modern times, or at least since the suc- 
cessful application of the federal principle, does not require an assimilation 
of provincial laws, races, religions, or languages. Of course the French- 
speaking population of Canada live under federal laws and institutions 
which are essentially English. And if the Province of Quebec is governed 
in accordance with local laws and customs, it is no concern, as it is no dis- 
advantage, to the rest of the Dominion. There is no conflict of races in 


Canada.” 

Senator Morrill, who seems to have espoused Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s prejudices against the French Canadians, accepts from 
him the judgment that we are an “ unprogressive, religious, sub- 


missive, courteous, and, though poor, not unhappy people”; that 


we “have a very indifferent reputation as farmers”’; and that we 
“are governed by the priest, with the occasional assistance of the 
notary.” The senator from Vermont adds for himself, that we 
have retained “in a poor way” our “French language,” that we 
“have not been assimilated or Anglicized,” that perhaps we “ can- 
not be Americanized,” and that he has “yet to learn that the 
Latin race have anywhere appeared to accept of a republican 
form of government with any staying enthusiasm.” 

The Marquis of Lorne, in his kindness to our race, is rather 
more poetical than political in speaking of the French Canadians 
as forming a separate nationality, that might, in the future, create 
a “home rule” question for the United States in case of an- 
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nexation. These are idle fears that cannot possibly be realized 
under a federal form of government; and as to the “staying en- 
thusiasm”’ of the Latin race for a republican form of govern- 
ment, that was settled centuries ago in Switzerland, where the 
French, the Italian, and the German cantons have prospered to- 
gether in peace and unity under the common flag of the Helve- 
tian Confederation. 

The accusation that we are “ unprogressive,” that we are con- 
tented with “a low standard of living,” and that we “ multiply 
without limit or foresight,” demands more than a passing denial, 
at this juncture, if I am to state our real situation otherwise 
than apologetically. 

It is a generally-recognized aphorism nowadays that the lit- 
erature of a nation forms a good criterion of its state of civiliza- 
tion. What is, therefore, the position occupied by the French 
Canadians in the field of a purely indigenous literature, compared 
with that of our English-speaking fellow-Canadians? We do not 
form one-third of the population of the Dominion; and can Prof. 
Goldwin Smith pretend with any shadow of proof that we are not 
on a level, to say the least, with our more numerous compatriots 
of the English-speaking provinces? What are the names in his- 
torical researches and writings that he can place above those of 
Garneau, Sulte, Ferland, the two Bibauds, l’abbé Casgrain, l’abbé 
Tanguay, l’abbé Verreau, Rameau, and others? Are not Fré- 
chette’s poetical works, which have obtained European fame, and 
the unquestioned eulogium of the French Academy, on a par 
with anything written in English by any Canadian poet; and are 
not Crémazie, Legendre, and Lemay names that can be compared 
favorably with those of the best-known among their compeers of 
either nationality? Have we not in the field of fiction such men 
as Marmette, Chauveau, Faucher de St. Maurice, Lespérance, and 
others whose names would form a long list of well-known littéra- 
? Compare, if you will, the annual proceedings of the 
Royal Society of Canada, and tell me whether the French section 
is inferior in any way to the others. 


leurs : 


And as to parliamentary eloquence, has not the English press 
of both political parties acknowledged the superiority at the pres- 
ent date of such men as the Hon. W. Laurier, leader of the op- 
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position in the House of Commons; the Hon. J. A. Chapleau, 
secretary of state; and the Hon. H. Mercier, premier of Quebec; 
and in the past can we not boast of orators like Papineau, Morin, 


Lafontaine, Papin, Cartier, Dorion, and a score of others who 
could at any moment take up the cudgels, in English or in 
French, so as to command the attention and the respect of their 
colleagues on the benches of the Canadian parliament? The 
comparison need go no further for any one who is at all familiar 
with Canadian literature, and this is not the place to attempt 
documentary proof of my assertion. Charles Dudley Warner, 
in his ‘Comments on Canada,” in * Harper’s Magazine” for last 
March, writes as follows: 

‘There is a great charm about Quebec—its language, its social life, the 
military remains of the last century. It is a Protestant writer who speaks 
of the volume and wealth of the French Canadian literature as too little 
known to English-speaking Canada. And it is true that literary men have 
not realized the richness of the French material, nor the work accomplished 
by French writers in history, poetry, essays, and romances, ..... And 
even in the highest education, where modern science has a large place, 
what we may call the literary side is very much emphasized. Indeed, the 
French students are rather inclined to rhetoric, and in public life the 
French are distinguished for the graces and charm of oratory.” 

These lines were penned only two or three months ago by a 
writer of note, who has taken the trouble to come among us to 
study and to see for himself. Ido not know of another man 
better fitted to speak on the subject, except perhaps Francis 
Parkman, of Boston, who, probably better than any English au- 
thor, can tell what the French Canadians have done, under the 
most adverse circumstances, to advance the cause of historical 
research and progressive literature. I suppose that it is only 
necessary to mention the names of La Salle, Joliette, Nicolet, 
Marquette, Tonty, Hennepin, and the other French discoverers 
and pioneers of all the States bordering on the Mississippi, from 
Minnesota to Louisiana, to establish a well-founded claim to the 
respectful consideration of all who inhabit to-day the North 
American continent. These men were the heroic sires of the 
French Canadians of to-day. 

As to the “low standard of living” of which Prof. Goldwin 
Smith speaks, it is a purely comparative question that could be 
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settled only by taking into consideration the tastes and the tradi- 
tions of the different nationalities which inhabit Canada. A 
French Canadian farmer is as fully convinced of the superiority 
of his pea-soup over the oatmeal porridge of a Scotchman, as a 
self-satisfied Britisher is sure that a slice of his national roast 
beef is worth all the French ragouts and sauces in the world. <A 
Chinaman would probably prefer roasted dog and stewed swal- 
lows’ nests to either. The English sportsman drinks champagne 
with his soup and claret at dessert, while the French gourmet 
drinks his red wine with his meats, to finish his repast with the 
sparkling cup, and he would consider it absolutely mauvais ton 
to proceed otherwise. The old story: De gustibus et coloribus non 
disputandum. What remains a matter of absolute truth and not 
of prejudiced appreciation, is the fact that the French Canadians 
at large live as well in their own way, and thrive as well for the 
public welfare, as any nationality on this continent; and I am 
not sure that I would even make an exception of the country 
where flourishes the classical and indigestible mince pie. 

We are a poor people, Prof. Goldwin Smith declares. This 
is partly true if you consider the number of dollars accumulated, 
and not the amount of welfare and satisfaction of the very large 
majority of our population. After the cession of New France to 
England, every French Canadian who could dispose of his prop- 
erty and gather enough to pay for his passage, returned to the 
mother country. Only the humble toilers of the soil, with the 
parish priests, the doctors, and the notaries, remained in Canada, 
because they could not get away. It is easy to understand the 
situation, in looking back for one hundred and twenty-five years, 
and in taking into consideration the hostile feelings which then 
prevailed between Gaul and Saxon to the extent of producing 
such a barbarous historical event as the banishment and family 
separation of the Acadians by the British authorities. The 
peasants naturally looked up to their pastors for advice, and the 


educated few took an all-powerful ascendancy over the unedu- 


cated multitude. For many years afterward the situation re- 
mained unchanged for the French Canadians, while the commer- 
cial interests of the country passed into the hands of the British 
traders who had flocked to the shores of the St. Lawrence after 
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the treaty of 1763. Politically, while enjoying the very liberal 
terms of the treaty, the French found themselves face to face 
with an organized oligarchy that poured into our administration 
the overflow of the English civil-service system. Canada be- 
came the refuge for the destitute scions of the British upper 
classes, and it required the stutesmanship of Papineau and the 
little unpleasantness of 1837-88 to put that to rights. Since 
then, we have acquired the political liberties of the British con- 
stitutional system, and commercially and industrially we have 
made important strides, considering that our relations with 
France have entirely ceased, and that we have had no help 
from abroad to compete with the enormous capital that the Brit- 
ish traders brought with them from England. 

It is true that the clergy still possess great influence over the 
masses, and often wield it with success in elections; but that is 
due, at the present time, more to our political organization and 
its abuses, than to any purely religious subserviency. The two 
political parties of the country, in their struggle for supremacy, 
have been systematically outbidding each other in their efforts to 
monopolize the clerical support at the polls; and any one familiar 
with Canadian politics knows very well that the English-speaking 
politicians have not been the last to employ that influence for 
party purposes. If that same clerical interference in politics has 
gone too far sometimes, it is absolutely on the principle that “ he 
who sows the wind shall reap the whirlwind.” 

I will not speak at length of our system of public education, 
which I consider faulty, in many respects, from a practical point 
of view, but which, on the average, has produced fairly good 
results. If our business education has been neglected, our classi- 
cal studies have been far superior to those of the average English 
school. If our system of education has not started our young 
men on a wild-goose chase after the mighty dollar, it has devel- 
oped in them a taste for literary and artistic studies with the 
results that I have already mentioned. Charles Dudley Warner, 
in his article on Canada already quoted, says that “the report of 
the superintendent of public instruction of the Province of 
Quebec (which is translated into English) shows a vigorous and 
intelligent attention to education.” Is the fact that we have re- 
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mained French by tradition and by education sufficient in itself 
to place us under material and intellectual disadvantages in the 
general march toward progress and higher civilization? The 
prejudiced and misinformed il aaa American for that 
matter—who looks for his ancestors among the problematic aris- 
tocracy of the lost tribes of Israel, may possibly think so, but it 
is hardly necessary for me to say that that rather selfish and ex- 
clusive opinion is not binding on the rest of educated men and 
unprejudiced humanity, irrespective of creed or origin. 

I must acknowledge that I do not clearly comprehend the 
meaning of Mr. Goldwin Smith when he speaks of the reproduc- 
tion, “ without limit or foresight,” of the French pe ypulation of the 
Province of Quebec. I have never heard or read before that it 


could be a disadvantage or an infe riority, either religiously, phil- 


osophically, p litically, materially, or morally, to follow the com- 
mand of the Holy Book to be fraitful and to multiply; and I 
should like to hear the Professor develop his argumentation on 
that subject. 

To Senator Morrill, who declares that we have retained “ only in 
a poor way” our French language, I will say that his affirmation 
is only the reflex of a popular prejudice among the English- 
speaking people of Canada and the United States. The differ 
ence which exists between the French spoken in Canada and in 
France is far less noticeable than the accent which distinguishes 
the London Cockney from the Boston Yankee. Educated peo- 
ple, both in France and in Canada, speak good French, on the 
same principle that uneducated people speak bad English in 
England as well as in the United States; with this difference, 
however, in favor of the French Canadians, that no patois is 
spoken in Canada, while every province of old France has its 
peculiar idiom. The fact that the French Academy has re- 
peatedly crowned the works of our popular authors ought to 
be sufficient evidence for the necessities of the present case. 

I have attempted, in a cursory manner, to prove that the 
French Province of Quebec occupies a position inferior to that 
of no other Province in the Dominion of Canada, and that in the 
discussion of national affairs we are on a footing of perfect 
equality with our English-speaking compatriots. 
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A movement in favor of an imperial federation of the British 
colonies with the mother country, was inaugurated some years 
ago with but very little success. A few enthusiastic admirers of 
Great Britain had formed the idea of agglomerating in a strong 
and powerful federation the vast possessions of that empire on 
which “the sun never sets.” But the Canadian colonist, who, 
naturally, has something to say in the matter, did not relish the 
idea of permitting an Australian or a New Zealander to legislate 
in Westminster Palace on Canadian affairs. This seemed to him 
an extraordinary, not to say an absurd idea, because he never had 
himself the ambition to meddle with the business of nations that 
live and prosper at the Antipodes. It had, however, the effect of 
awakening public opinion on the political future of Canada, and 
it created very strong and outspoken sentiments in favor of 
national independence, coupled with closer commercial inter- 
course with the United States. Others advocated annexation 
pure and simple. Hence the discussion that has taken place in 
Congress at Washington, as well as in our Parliament at Ottawa, 
and in both the American and the Canadian press. I repeat that 
our position as French Canadians could not be altered by any of 
the proposed changes. Whether as a Province of independent 
Canada, or as a State of the American Union, we should retain 
our right to local self-government; and I do not know of any 
sensible man among our people who desires anything more than 
that. Ithink that the interchange of ideas caused by the French 
emigration to New England will, however, be an important make- 
weight in favor of annexation. Itissaid that there are to-day over 
three-quarters of a million of French Canadians living in the United 


States. A great number have been naturalized, and have sent rep- 


resentatives to nearly all the legislatures and municipal councils 
of the New England States. Thesame can be said of some of the 
western States. Like the Germans, they have established their 
own newspapers, and all these papers, without exception, are 
strong advocates of annexation. It is true that the same cannot 
be said of the French press of Canada, which is divided on strict 
party lines, and which is infeodated to the two great political 
organizations of the country. These journals simply follow the 
exigencies of the hour and the bidding of their leaders, on mat- 
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ters of general policy. But their opinion is very far from repre- 
senting the general sentiment of the people on the question of a 
possible commercial or political union with the United States. 
My own conviction is that the people at large, outside of those 
personally interested in the continuance of the present order of ; 
things, are favorable to a change that will draw closer the rela- 
tions of both countries. And when the day comes for such a 
change, it will be found that the French Canadians will not be in 


the way to impede the progress and the prosperity of their native 


land. 


HonorE BEAUGRAND. 


LATE THEORIES CONCERNING FEVER. 


In the human body, and in the warm-blooded animals gener- 
ally, there is a certain temperature, fixed within quite restricted 
limits, which is constantly maintained in health. In man, the 
temperature of the blood is between 98° and 100° Fahr. The 
temperature under the tongue and in the armpits is about 983°, 
with a normal range of variation of about 0.5° below and 1.5° 
above. The hibernating animals present a very considerable de- 
pression in temperature during their winter sleep; but with this 
exception, the general temperature of the body in warm-blooded 
animals cannot remain depressed for any considerable length of 
time without death. The human organism cannot resist a con 
tinuous internal temperature of 104° for more than a few days; 
and it is true, as a rule to which there are few exceptions, that 
an internal temperature of 1084° is fatal. 

Within the body there is an oxidation of matter which pro- 
duces heat; the animal temperature is moderated by loss of heat 
from the general surface and the lungs; and, finally, the balance 
between the production and the loss of heat is regulated by the 
nervous system. When this balance is so disturbed that the 
heat-production is in excess of the loss, there is an elevation of 
temperature, and this is known as fever. It is the mechanism for 
the regulation of the heat of the body which is disturbed in pro- 
longed exposure to external heat, as in sun-stroke, in which 
there is no excessive production of heat in the organism. This is 
quite different from what is ordinarily known as fever, the high 
temperature being produced by external causes only. 

Aside from the so-called thermal fever, ordinarily known as 
sun-stroke, physicians have recognized two varieties, one due to 
some general agent and known as an essential fever, and the 


other called symptomatic fever, being secondary to some exten- 
sive local inflammation. That there is a difference between these 


two conditions in many instances there can be no doubt: but this 
37 
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difference in many cases is not so sharply defined as was once 
imagined, for it is almost certain that agents producing fever are 
developed in inflamed parts and carried over the system by the 
blood. In true symptomatic fever, however, the local inflamma- 
tion is primary and due, perhaps, to an injury; while in an es- 
sential fever the fever is primary, and whatever local inflamma- 
tions are developed are secondary, or consecutive. 


It may be assumed that all the essential fevers are produced 


by micro-organisms. In typhoid, which may be taken as the type 
of essential fevers, this organism is called the typhoid bacillus. 
It is thought that this bacillus is introduced into the body, fre- 
quently in infected water, and that it produces a poisonous sub- 
stance, called a ptomaine, which is the immediate cause of the 
fever with its attendant phenomena. Precisely how the elevation 
of temperature is produced by this poisonous agent is not under- 
stood, but of the fact there can be no doubt. 

Typhoid fever belongs to the class of self-limited diseases. It 
runs its course in a certain number of days, when the poisonous 
agent disappears and leaves the system to recuperate from the 
shock it has sustained. Restricting the term fever to the in- 
crease in the temperature of the body, a question of the first im- 
portance to determine is that of the mechanis:n by which this in- 
crease in temperature is produced. <A study of this question has 
contributed more than anything else to a system of rational treat- 
ment. 

It can hardly be doubted that excessive heat-production is an 
element invariably present in the essential fevers. The excess 
of heat involves, of course, excessive oxidation. Disturbances 
in the processes of digestion prevent an adequate supply of mat- 
ter from without to meet this excessive oxidation; and, of neces- 
sity, the body itself is consumed and there is loss of weight. An 
important factor also in the production of the fever is disturbance 
in the processes by which the heat of the body is moderated. 
While the mechanism of the fever involves an abnormal produc- 
tion of heat, which cannot be prevented, either there is no in- 
creased activity in the cooling processes, notably evaporation from 
the skin, or the cutaneous transpiration is very much diminished. 
It is not probable that there is a primary affection of the nerve- 
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centers which regulate the animal temperature, although these 
may be secondarily affected. The poison in the blood induces 
excessive heat-production, and this continues until the poison 
is eliminated or destroyed. The poison disappears after a certain 
time, in typhoid fever as in all self-limited diseases; but there 
are no means known to physicians by which this can be promoted 
or the effects with certainty counteracted, as in the case of anti- 
dotes to mineral and other poisons. As a rule, in typhoid fever 
the toxic agent produces certain effects which continue for a 
limited time. The secondary effects of the fever-producing cause 
may be counteracted or moderated, but the elimination of the 
cause by measures of treatment has not been as yet effected. 
Nevertheless, it is not to be supposed that this will be impossible 
in the future of medical science. 

It is interesting to contrast the picture of a typhoid-fever pa- 
tient with that of a person who is normally producing an excessive 
quantity of heat. In the case of fever, the relentless production 
of heat continues and is beyond the control of the physician. 
The patient is lying in his bed, doing no work, incapable for 
the time of doing work, and yet processes go on which are con- 
suming his body in the production of this excess of heat, and his 
tissues in a measure are passing away. Those parts of the tis- 
sues, indeed, which remain are undergoing degeneration. The 
excess of heat cannot be converted into force, and the tissues 
suffer because an adequate supply of fuel in the form of food is 
impossible. The safety-valve of the skin, which normally mod- 
erates the body-temperature, is closed. Experiments have shown 
that the passage of heated blood through the heart is largely re- 
sponsible for the rapid action which is characteristic of fever, 
and it is more than probable that the hot blood circulating in 
the substance of the heart itself produces those degenerations 
which lead to so-called heart-failure. 

In contrast to this diseased condition is the picture of a man 
producing an excess of heat by vigorous muscular work. Here 
there is increased oxidation and an excess of heat produced ; but 
a large part of this excess is converted into force, and there is 
increased action of the skin, which keeps the heat of the body 
within restricted limits. The matter consumed is supplied by 
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food, and the body itself is not wasted, or if in part consumed, is 
promptly repaired. While the actual heat of the body may 
be raised, this is but temporary and does no harm. In very 
violent exercise, as in fast running, the increased production of 
heat may be so rapid that it cannot be entirely compensated by 
evaporation from the skin, and the temperature has been known 
under these conditions to rise to 104°, which is a high tempera- 
ture for typhoid fever; but in the course of a little more than an 
hour it falls to the normal standard. 

In health, when the body is subjected to excessive cold, 
normal temperature is maintained, not only by retarding 
radiation of heat from the surface by appropriate clothing, 
by an actual increase in the production of heat. This is pro- 
moted by muscular exercise, and the material necessarily con- 
sumed is supplied by what, under ordinary conditions, would be 
an excessive assimilation of food, particularly of fatty matters, 
which have a high heat-value when oxidized. 

Most important of all considerations are the applications of 
the prevalent views of the cause and nature of fever to its treat- 
ment. Beginning with the normal processes involved in the 
production of animal heat, it may be stated succinctly that a cer- 
tain number of heat-units are produced, chiefly by oxidation, 
and that the matter thus oxidized is supplied by food. The 
temperature of the body is kept at the normal standard by regula- 
tion of heat-dissipation, chiefly by the skin. 

Restricting the consideration to typhoid, a toxic agent, prob- 
ably the product of a special microbe, sets up an excessive produc- 
tion of heat, attended with impaired compensating action of the 
skin and serious trouble in digestion and assimilation. The life 
of this toxic agent is restricted within certain limits. The objects 
of treatment are to prevent death, and to secure and promote 


speedy and complete convalescence. Death may occur from the 


exhausting effects of a prolonged high temperature, or from cer- 
tain accidents immediately or indirectly due to the same cause. 
In a great majority of cases of typhoid fever, if not in all, the 
typhoid bacillus finds its way into the system through the ali- 
mentary canal. The fact of its introduction can be definitely 
ascertained only after the diagnostic features of the fever have 
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presented themselves in an unmistakable form. However, there 
are few physicians who have kept pace with modern clinical in- 
vestigations who have not occasionally observed the good effects 
of thorough disinfection of the intestines early in typhoid. Even 
if it be not admitted that the disease can be arrested in this 
way, in some cases it runs a short and mild course. Theoretic- 
ally, it may be assumed that it is possible to destroy a certain 


number of the microbes in the intestines before they have had 


time to find their way into the general system. 

Assuming that the typhoid poison, once in the system, must 
run its course, that the fever cannot be aborted, and that the 
general effects are due, directly or indirectly, to a prolonged high 
temperature, a rational measure of treatment is to reduce tem- 
perature, and to keep it within certain limits, if it cannot be 
brought to the normal standard. This question is the all-absorbing 
one of the present day in the treatment of the essential fevers. 

There are certain agents, called antipyretics, which, admin- 
istered internally, will reduce the temperature of the body, and 
these have been largely used in fever. In most instances, in some 
way which is not exactly understood, they reduce the temper- 
ature in fever. The immediate effects of antipyrin or antifebrin, 
which are agents recently discovered, are so prompt and decided 
that there can be no doubt of their specific influence, whatever 
may be the mechanism of their action. The only questions with 
regard to their use have been whether or not they reduce the per- 
centage of mortality, prevent the so-called accidents which are 
liable to oceur in fevers, and promote rapid and thorough conva- 
lescence. These questions cannot be regarded as definitely settled 
in the minds of all physicians. Certain it is that the statistical 
arguments in favor of their use are not so convincing as those 
which relate to other measures directed against the single condi- 
tion of increased heat of the body. 

Theoretically, a rational mode of restoring the equilibrium 
between heat-production and heat-dissipation is to abstract the 
excessive heat of fever from the body. It is in this way that the 
normal temperature is maintained in health, when the internal 
calorific processes produce an excess of heat, part of which is 
converted into muscular force and part is dissipated by external 
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radiation. When the body is exposed to prolonged ana exces- 
sive external cold, this being the fixed condition, life is preserved 
by an increased internal production of heat. In fever, the con- 
ditions are exactly reversed. An excessive internal production 
of heat may be assumed to be the fixed condition. This, if pro- 
longed, produces profound and serious effects upon the circula- 
tion, digestion, and nervous system, and may threaten life. In 
a great majority of cases the persistence of increased tempera- 
ture is largely due to diminished heat-dissipation. One may well 
ask whether it be not better to attempt to reduce temperature by 
the abstraction of heat than by the use of internal antipyretics, 
the action of which is more or less uncertain. The danger-point 
in typhoid fever is almost universally admitted to be at about 
103°. In very violent exercise in health, the temperature may 
even exceed this, but it is rapidly reduced by heat-dissipation. 
The most rapid and certain way of abstracting heat from the 
body is by the cold bath. Within a few years this has been 
extensively used in the treatment of typhoid fever. It is, how- 
ever, by no means new. In 1777, Dr. William Wright, who 
afterward became president of the College of Physicians, Edin- 
burgh, was attacked with fever on shipboard. On the fifth day 
he caused himself to be douched with cold salt-water, and con- 
tinued this repeatedly for several days with the happiest results. 
A few years later (1787-92), the celebrated Dr. Currie em- 
ployed the cold bath in 153 recorded cases of fever. Recent 
statistics compiled by Dr. Simon Baruch are simply astounding 
in their results. In 2,150 cases of typhoid fever, collected from 
various sources, by Brand, which were treated with “ strict cold 
baths” before the fifth day, there did not occur a single death. 
In 18,612 cases under different methods of treatment, collected by 
Murchison, the rate of mortality was 18.62 per cent. The revival 
of the treatment of typhoid fever by the cold bath dates from 
a publication by Dr. Brand, in 1861. The routine of this treat- 
ment is to immerse the patient in a bath, at a temperature of 60°, 
for fifteen minutes every three hours, so long as his temperature 


is as high as 103°. It is, of course, essential that patients be 
placed in the bath and removed from the bath to the bed with 
the least possible fatigue. 
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On rational grounds, sustaining measures are important in the 
treatment of fever. About forty years ago, Dr. Graves, of Dub- 
lin, who afterward “fed fevers,” was advised by a “shrewd coun- 
try physician” never to let his patients die of starvation. A 
man at work makes more heat than in repose, and needs more 
food. In a case of fever, although the patient does no work, he 
makes an excessive quantity of heat, and this involves of neces- 
sity an oxidation of matter. If this matter be not supplied by 
food or some oxidizable material, the tissues must be consumed. 
Precisely in so far as the fever feeds on food, the tissues are saved 
and convalescence is promoted after the disease shall have run 
its course; but the condition of the organs of digestion and as- 
similation renders the introduction of food a problem requiring 
ihe greatest judgment and skill on the part of the physician. 

The question of the administration of alcohol in fever is one 
that cannot be avoided. In my judgment, this question should 
be discussed from a scientific standpoint only. In the face of 
the difficulty which exists in supplying matter for oxidation in 
the body to feed the exaggerated calorific processes, the use of 
any agent which will meet this want cannot logically be con- 
demned on sentimental grounds alone. Even if alcohol be re- 
garded as a poison, it must be remembered that poisons are often 
useful in medicine, and save life. From a purely scientific point 
of view, it may be admitted that, in perfect health, alcohol is 
not useful and is deleterious. As physicians study the poison- 
ous action of certain remedies in learning how to use them 
with happy effect, so what may be called the physiological 
effect of alcohol may be studied as a preparation for its use in 
disease. 

The symptoms of alcoholic intoxication are due to certain 
peculiar effects upon the nerve-centers, of actual alcohol circulat- 
ing in the blood. In perfect health, a very small quantity of 
alcohol will produce some effect of this kind; but this passes 
away when the alcohol is eliminated by the breath or otherwise, 
or when it is oxidized. In certain diseases, particularly in fever, 
it is well known that very large quantities are tolerated, and this 


is because the alcohol is promptly oxidized and makes no im- 


pression, as alcohol, on the nervous system. In disease, as well 
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as in health, even a slight development of alcoholic intoxication 
is followed by a reaction which is more or less injurious. 

Alcohol is by no means to be used indiscriminately in fevers. 
It is indicated only when there is a persistence of very high tem- 
perature, with great feebleness, rapid pulse, etc., showing intense 
and alarming general depression. Its value depends, not upon 
its stimulating effects upon the nervous system, but upon its 
rapid oxidation. It is promptly taken up by the blood, requires 
no preparation by digestion, and is oxidized even more readily 
in fever than in health. In so far as it is oxidized, it supplies 
material for combustion and saves the tissues from degeneration 
and destruction. There is a theory that the carbohydrates of 
food (starches and sugars) are deposited in the liver, discharged 
into the blood as required, in the form of a substance called 
glycogen, which is converted into alcohol, and then oxidized. 
There are many strong facts and arguments in favor of this view ; 
and if it be true, the administration of alcohol in fever is simply 
the introduction of a carbohydrate in such a form that it can be 
promptly used in supplying material for heat, the digestion of 
other carbohydrates being difficult and slow. A calculation of 
the heat-value of alcohol shows that one quart of French brandy 
when oxidized produces as many heat-units as a man of ordinary 
size would make in twenty-four hours. As a matter of actual 
observation, a quart or even more of brandy has been given in 
cases of fever in twenty-four hours, without any indications of 
alcoholic intoxication, and with the effect of actually reducing 
the temperature. 

The popular interest in the question of aleohol seems to ren- 


der it desirable that the positior of physicians who use this agent 


in disease should be clearly defined. Taking fever as an exam- 
ple, physicians give alcohol simply as a readily-oxidizable car- 
bohydrate, and not for what is commonly known as an alcoholic 
stimulant effect. Although in certain cases it may be given 
very largely, it is stopped or the dose is diminished whenever 
the slightest indication of alcoholic intoxication is apparent. It 
would be difficult to find an instance of the alcoholic habit 
directly referable to the use of alcohol in fever; and, indeed, as 
far as habit is concerned, it would be much more logical to con- 
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demn opium than alcohol. No physician would be willing to 
eliminate opium from his materia medica. Those who refuse to 
administer alcohol under any circumstances, deprive themselves 
of an agent that is often most potent for good, and must occa- 
sionally sacrifice life to what the majority of intelligent physi- 
cians regard as a prejudice. 

It would be out of place to give or attempt to give in this 
article a full account of the pathology and treatment of fever, 
but it is to be hoped that many are interested in a general way 
to know the grounds on which the practical ideas of physicians 
are based. In contrasting the medicine of a half-century ago 
with the medicine of to-day, it is easy to see how imperfect 
knowledge leads to errors in practice. The immense advance, 
however, within the last fifty years, especially in the discovery 
of the disease-producing microbes, leads one to speculate on the 
possibilities of the future, as I did in an article entitled “A Pos- 
sible Revolution in Medicine.” Revolutions in any branch of 
science, while they may receive a great impetus from a single 
remarkable discovery, are constantly and slowly progressing with 
the gradual accumulation of experience such as occurs in the 
science of medicine, particularly in hospital practice. The ex- 
ample of 2,150 fever patients, under a certain plan of treatment in- 
augurated before the fifth day, without a single death, may come 


home to some who read this article. The results of such experi- 
ence will show why the most eminent members of the medical 
profession are not only willing but anxious to serve in hospitals 


without fee or reward. It is not too much to say that a patient 
in a pauper hospital has a better chance of recovery than many 
whose condition in life will command everything in the way of 
care and attention. One can hardly realize how much the poor 
in hospitals contribute to the health and happiness of those by 
whom the hospitals are sustained. Fortunately, hospital methods 
are being rapidly introduced into private practice, and this has 
been rendered possible by the substitution of the intelligent 
trained nurse for the traditional Mrs. Gamp and Mrs. Harris. 


Austin FLirint. 





ORGANIZATIONS OF THE DISCONTENTED. 


My task is to indicate, in outline at least, some of the forces at 
work among the discontented. The existence of the discon- 
tented as a power in the world’s arena is denied by no one whose 
opinion is worth having. Ten million armed men tell forci- 
bly the fears of the old order in Europe. The evolution of the 
American Anarchist is an omen that may not be ignored. Our 
great cities, dotted with armories and arsenals that are of no 
significance against an outside foe, point the moral, if they do not 
adorn the tale of American progress. Legislatures for the first 
time in American history, outside the bounds of the former slave 
ight of meeting and the freedom 
of speech. The art of using high explosives is the subject 


States, endeavor to restrict the r 


of police study. Private and corporate employers. are allowed 
to hire their own gendarmerie. At least one great American com- 
monwealth has deliberately legislated into private control a part 
of its police powers. Other and even more somber signs indicate 
the sadly tragical unrest that exists. Let us endeavor then to 
learn what it is the discontented seek, and in what manner they 
desire to attain their ends. In order to do this a brief histori- 
cal review is necessary. 

Some forty-one years since there appeared in London a 
document that presented a new theory of history, especially 
as it relates to social and political economy. It bears date but 
a few days before the French Revolution of 1848 opened an 
account current with the firm of Time and History. This was 
the famous Commune manifesto, written and signed by Kar! 
Marx and Frederick Engels. It was the first declaration in favor 
of international unity among wage-workers, and it set forth the 
conception that all preceding effort had culminated in the en- 
thronement of a middle class, who, overruling the feudal nobles 


on the one hand, held the working-class in complete subjugation 
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on the other, by means of their control of all the means and 
agents of production, thus creating a plutocracy and maintain- 
ing it through their virtual ownership of labor. 

Sixteen years passed before the manifesto met its first organ- 
ized response. In 1863, Ferdinand Lassalle formed in Germany 
the first Socialist political party, based upon the teachings of 
Karl Marx, as expressed in the manifesto, and in “ Das Kapital,” 
the work ‘in which his economic theories are fully expounded. 
In 1864 (Sept. 12th), in Saint Martin’s Hall, Long Acre, London, 
the famous “ International Working-men’s Association” was 
founded. The declaration or address issued by it was written 
by Dr. Marx. The great Socialist was philosophically and prac- 
tically a democrat. Of Lassalle it may be said that he would as 
readily have been an autocrat as a democrat, provided the results 
were what he desired. 

The international declaration, which is the key-note, in the 
opinion at least of all the organized discontent of to-day, was a 
document of seven short but potential paragraphs. Five of these 
declare as follows: 1. That the emancipation of the working-clas- 
ses is not a class issue, as their triumph will abolish all classes; 
and that it must be accomplished by themselves alone. 2. That 
their economic dependence on those who own the means of all 
production forms the sole basis of servitude, social misery, mental 
degradation, and political dependence. 8. That therefore all 
other things must be subordinated to the emancipation of the 
laborer. 4. That all past endeavors have failed from want of 
unity among the workers, and that their cause is one without re- 
gard to national laws. 5. That the emancipation of labor therefore 
belongs to the world, being a social problem, co-existent with the 
modern state of production and distribution. The declaration 
closed by proclaiming that the first duty of all so associated was 
to “acknowledge truth, justice, and morality as the basis of their 
behavior among themselves and toward all of their fellow men, 
without regard to color, creed, or nationality.” It affirms that 
it is “the duty of a man to demand the rights of a man anda 
citizen, not only for himself but also for every one who does his 
duty. No rights without duties; no duties without rights.” 

At the first congress, held in Switzerland (Lausanne, 1867), 
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certain demands were formulated. By them it was declared that 
in order to achieve the emancipation sought for, it was necessary 
to secure, first, the common ownership and use of the land, water 
and water-ways, forests, and mines; and, secondly, the public 
ownership and control of all economic franchises and instrumen- 
talities of production, transportation, and exchange. In brief, 
then, the political demands of the working-class were to be for the 
common use of natural wealth and social property. 

It will not be necessary to follow the history of the “ Interna- 
tional” during its decade of open but startling propaganda, until 
it disappeared as a public force, after the fall of the Paris Com- 
mune, and amid the dissensions which followed between the 
Marxists or Centralists and the Bakuninists or Autonomists. 
Since then, the forces it left behind have divided. The Marx So- 
cialists are content to be the pitiless critics of the competitive 
order, waiting, as they say, until the monopolists shall, like the 
American slave-owners, resist the progress of democratic opinion 
toward social-economic justice, and endeavor, as did our south- 
erners, to overthrow this and resist it by a revolution of their 
own. On the other hand, the Group-Socialists, Autonomists, or 
Anarchists, as they are called, are willing to aid the social revo- 
lution by efforts of their own in the way of forcible resistance to 
the old order. There is another basis of difference—certainly 
wiser than that of the Terror—which has been taught. It is that 
which opposes centralization. The Karl Marx school are charged 
with this tendency. The teacher himself broached no system, 


presented no plan of organization. Following the naturalistic 


method as severely as Charles Darwin, Dr. Marx was discoverer, 
expounder, teacher, philosopher. He left systems, functions, in- 
stitutions, to grow out of the clearer comprehension ; he sought to 
state the social and economic phenomena which lay behind them. 

The avowed Socialist parties, so far as organized voting, gov- 
ernment reports, and general newspaper statements afford data, 


are as follows: 


Germany . . + . 1,400,000 | Austria-Hungary . . . 100,000 
Italy . . fides: paeee | BeePoless . s 1. 3 es 25,000 
France . . < wie i CR 1 Oe nw kc ew 
Spain and Portugal . . 30,000 | Belgium .. . » « 20,000 
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Great Britain — Democratic | Holland and Switzerland . 10,000 
Federation and Socialist United States ... . . 20,000 
League .... . . 25,000 | Other countries ... . 10,000 


Sweden, Norway, Denmark 10,000 | "2.000.000 


This total is inadequate, however, to express the full strength 
of the organized movement. The women, and the youth of 
both sexes are, in all Socialist circles, the most ardent of dis- 
ciples. With the mothers and the wives the reasons therefor 
are wholly different, as a rule, from those which are generally 
supposed to influence these two classes. They are Socialists be- 
cause the system will give more security, in their opinion, to 
home, marriage, and the family than the one they seek to over- 
throw. There is also a large body of detached and semi-Social- 
ists, outside of the trade and labor unions proper. In these latter 
bodies also their influence is large. The detached Socialists are 
found by the thousands in the United States and Great Britain. 
In Germany the “ Socialism of the chair,” as Professor Ely calls 


it, has a wide-spread influence among the libera]ly-educated 


classes. So it by no means follows that the influence of the 
Socialists is measured by their avowed following. 

The Socialist Labor Party of the United States is among the 
most restrictive in character of all such bodies. It is almost ex- 
clusively German in its membership and ways. It resists the ad- 
vice even of its ablest German leader, William Liebknecht, who, 
after his American tour of two years since, recommended his 
party associates here to enter more heartily into American life, 
adapting their methods and propaganda more to the conditions by 
which they were environed. The organization of the Socialist 
Labor Party is very simple, consisting of local sections (which 
may be subdivided into branches, and must consist of members 
habitually using the same language), districts, central committees, 
a congress called by section votes taken annually, a national exec. 
utive committee, and a board of supervision, which latter body is 
charged with seeing that the party comes to no harm through vio- 
lation of principles. It practices the legislative initiative by per- 
mitting three sections in different States to submit new declara- 
tions or changes in the government or policy of the party. No 
permanent chairman is allowed. A secretary for committees and 
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sections, and an organizer for sections, are the regular officers. 
Admission to section meetings is by paid-up cards. Lyceum lect- 
ures and other meetings are open. The platform is of course 
based on the Karl Marx philosophy. Its leading propositions are 
these: Labor creates all values. It is robhed by competition of all 
but the cost of life. The modern method of production by ma- 
chinery under private ownership, while productively efficient, is 
socially unjust; a codperative system of ownership and work must 
take its place. Political action must look to obtaining the com- 


mon ownership of natural wealth, social functions, and economic 
means and machinery. The social and political demands they 


make, besides those leading to céoperative control and share in 
products, “in accordance with the service rendered by the indi- 
vidual to society,” include nearly all that have been common to 
labor organizations for the past ten years. They also demand 
the abolition of the executive office and the senate, the establish- 
ment of the “Referendum,” the legislative initiative by the people, 
and the power to recall a representative. 

It is difficult to speak with respect of the two weekly papers 
published as organs by the American Socialist Labor Party, 
especially the one printed in English. But the other socialistic 
papers, chiefly German, are influential and able. They are usu- 
ally the organs of the German trades, and secure a living patron- 
age in that way. There are seven or eight dailies, of which the 
New York “ Volks-Zeitung” is in all respects the strongest and 
most approved. About a score of German weeklies are social- 
istic in opinion, and as many more trade papers are of the same 
school of thinking. The real growth of Socialismus is seen in 
the English-printed labor press, which numbers several hundred 
weeklies. Henry George’s land-tax views are making a slight 
break in the tendency they have all exhibited heretofore toward 
a positive adoption of Socialism as a political creed. In Eng- 
land the “Commonwealth ” and “ Justice” represent the two So- 
cialist bodies there. In France the organs are “Le Socialiste,” 
Marxist, and ‘Le Proletariat,” possibilitist. Spain has “7 Social- 
ista,”’ at Madrid; Belgium has a radical one, at Ghent. The Ital- 
ians publish, at Rome, “La Rivista Italiana del Socialismo.” 
leading paper in Europe, the German “Der Social-Demokrat,” 
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recently been compelled to remove from Zurich to London. In 
Germany itself several papers barely avoid suppression under 
the anti-Socialist laws. I have a list of twenty organs in France, 
six in Belgium, one each in Italy and Spain, and ten in England. 

Polemical literature has a large place among the Socialists. 
The forgotten art of pamphleteering has been revived. Lassalle 
left no great work, but his pamphlet monographs are models of 
power and condensation. Among the “revolutionaries,” John 
Most, it is declared, is chief as a writer of pamphlets. He is said 
to possess the Anglo-Saxon command of short, plain, incisive 
phrases. Some of his lucubrations have sold enormously. Karl 
Marx’s “ Das Kapital” has but recently appeared in English. 
Frederick Engels is now revising a translation of the third vol- 
ume. In Germany this work has given rise to a whole genera- 
tion of commentators, but few of whom have been presented in 
an English dress. Laurence Gronlund’s “ Coédperative Common- 
wealth,” and his “ Danton in the French Revolution,” with Ed- 
ward Bellamy’s novel, “ Looking Backward,” are the best Ameri- 
can presentations of Marxism. 

The line of hostility to any great movement of thought and 
action is not always a direct one. Growth may be measured by 
the divergences that are seen, by the efforts made to side-track 
the forces engaged. One of the most marked of these was the 
“self-help”? movement in Germany, at the time of Lassalle’s 
organization of the Social Democracy. Schultze-Delitzsch’s co- 
Operative banking, distribution, and production societies were 
part of a political propaganda designed to break down the effort 
then making to unite Labor at the ballot-box. In this respect 
German cooperative efforts have differed wholly from the re- 
markable movement in the north of England, which has created, 
not destroyed, radical thought and action among the British 
wage-workers. The failure of the German self-help movement 
has swollen the ranks of the Social Democrats. A more recent 
example of the same thing is seen in Henry George’s efforts to 
side-track the labor movement into the camp of free trade and 
partisan democracy. It has broken the silence of thousands, 
unloosed the hide-bound in Labor’s ranks, and added vastly 
to intelligent discontent. It has made Socialists of thousands 
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otherwise scorning the name. They do not join the little German 
body called a party, but they have imbibed their views. 

As for free trade conceptions, Karl Marx, in an address 
on the subject delivered in 1848 before the Democratic Club of 
Brussels, answered in advance any possible claim that the free 
trade policy was in any sense in.-harmony with the scientific Social- 
ism he was teaching. He declared free trade to be the logical 
law of the competitive order, and that it would most rapidly de- 
stroy the society of which it was a component part. For this 
reason he added, in closing his address: 

‘** But, generally speaking, the protective system in these days is con 
servative, while the free trade system works destructively. It breaks up 
old nationalities and carries antagonism of proletariat and bourgeoisie to 
the uttermost point. In a word, the free trade system hastens the social 
revolution. In this revolutionary sense alone I am in favor of free trade.” 


Direct resistance, as well as divergence, is a necessary conse- 
quence of all efforts like those known as Socialism. Of course the 
established order resists. But it is by the measure of resistance 
from the other side of its own action—the Mr. Hyde of Anarcliy, 
as it were, to the Dr. Jekyll of Socialism—that the careful student 
can ascertain the altitude which this upheaval has attained. In 
the analysis I am seeking to make of the character of and forces 
attached to the discontented, the opposite of Karl Marx is Michael 
Bakunin, the Russian revolutionist, who, if any one ever could 
lay claim to such a title, was the original Nihilist. Bakunin was 
Muscovite to the core, and remained, though born a noble, in spirit 
and altruistic character a peasant of the mr or land commune, 
on whom conditions had superimposed the habits of a boyar, 
the intellect and learning of a scholar, the temperament of an 
iconoclast, and the role of a revolutionist and conspirator. The 
Russian, though professedly an Internationalist, could never 
have been a cosmopolitan. His service to mankind was, in 


later days, at least, tempered with cynical contempt for all he 
was surrounded by. This was the case within the International 
Working-men’s Association. Karl Marx, as a Hebrew, was a 
cosmopolitan by temperament. As a German thinker and leader, 


he centralized ideas, and was a practical organizer of power. 
Bakunin, after the Paris Commune, went to work to transform 
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the International from a revolutionary propaganda of ideas into 


a conspiracy of effort and action. 
There are two classes of Anarchists. One calls itself phil- 
osophical, which is certainly a misnomer. Philosophy involves 


system; Anarchism teaches the reverse; it is discontent reduced 
to a negation. The American advocates of this class can do 
little harm to any one but themselves, and, in view of their opin- 
ions, that is nobody’s affair but their own. Their organ, if they 
can logically be supposed to have such a thing, is a monthly 
paper called “ Liberty,” published in Boston. It is hardly nee- 
essary to waste space over those who, by their own declarations, 
recognize nothing. There is another class, however, who are 
something, even if the same be of an objectionable order. This 
class never quibble over the meaning of the word anarchy. 
They accept either the Greek idea of “no government,” or to be 
exact, of “no ruler,” and they are ready to interpret it in the 
Latin sense of “no order.” More briefly, they may be said to be- 
lieve in individualism reduced to dynamite. 

It is not an easy matter to decide who are or are not Anar- 
chists in the sense of revolutionary initiative. There lurk in the 
shadows of civilization at least two such bodies. One of them, 
and, until after the Haymarket affair at Chicago, the most numer- 
ous, is spoken of as the Red International, and claims to be the 
legitimate successor of the movement Karl Marx inaugurated in 
1864. The other body is spoken of as the Black International 
or Anarchist movement. But little is really known of this last 
named, except to the initiated. 

What is known as the Red International claimed some two 
years since a membership of about 20,000 within the United 
States, mostly in the West and largely beyond-the Missouri River. 
Chicago was its headquarters. Among its known leaders were 
the men hanged at Chicago, November 11th, 1887, for participa- 
tion, as charged, in the bomb-throwing at the Haymarket meeting, 
in May, 1886. Internationalists assert that the convicted men 
were all members of the educational, or exterior, branch of their 
body, and that they were in nowise parties to the bomb-throw- 
ing. As to the organization of the American “I. W. A.,” at 


present but little is known. At the last Socialist congress, 
38 
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held in Buffalo, a proposition was considered, and finally laid on 
the table, to unite the Socialist Labor Party and the “ Reds.” 
How impossible this would be under the open and educational 
program of Socialists proper, it will be easy to see when the 
reader learns that this North American section of the Inter- 
national is divided into three bodies, designated as the Red, White, 
and Blue “ Ranks.” The first is open and educational. The 
other two are kept “secret as the grave ”"—so says “ Brief No. 
I., Propaganda,” « pamphlet that lies before me. The Interna- 
tional claims to be “ organized effectively, and devoted to the 
principles of international, revolutionary, scientific, state Social- 
ism, proceeding upon the collectivist theory of the labor move- 
ment.” It proposes as a final result, “the establishment of a 
codperative commonwealth.” It makes it the duty of all mem- 
bers to enter every other labor movement, and use it to advance 
the revolutionary propaganda. This body was, at the date of the 
documents I am referring to, formed into groups of nine members 
each. None but those selected from the Red Rank, or outside 
branch, could be admitted into the others. The Denver “ Labor 
Enquirer,” no longer published, was its organ. Whether it has 
any at this date is unknown to me. 


» Of the relations of men who are stamped by press and police 
as Anarchists, to either the Red or the Black International, I know 
nothing. I do know, however, that a genuine Socialist cannot 


be in affirmative accord with them. The Socialist does not 
believe he can either advance or delay that impending crisis 
which must destroy competition as an economic, social, and polit- 
ical force. He can only educate and be prepared. In his view 
the old order not only carries within itself the seeds of its own 
destruction, but it must also evolve the regenerating forces which 
will construct the codperative commonwealth. Both processes 
are in course of evolution. The Anarchists believe that catas- 
trophe will hasten the desirable; the Socialists do not. The press 
which advocates catastrophe is not a numerous one. In most 
countries it can exist only in darkness and in constant danger. 
Here it has its perils, but it lives and circulates. Its most noted 
advocate is “ Die Fretheit,” edited by John Most, which has a 
subscription list of 5,000, while its circulation is often much 
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larger. It is presumed that “ Die Freiheit” remains the chief 
organ of the Anarchistic group. The “Alarm” is a feeble weekly 
in English, which reports a circulation of 3,000. It is remark- 
able chiefly for its staccato and interjectionary style, and for the 
theory the editor is always bringing to the front, that for cent- 
uries past some one of several humane questions has been brought 
forward, agitated, and finally made triumphant in each hundred 
years by a bloody and revolutionary outbreak. He contrives to 
make dates fit his theory, and proceeds to tell us that we are within 
a short period of a civil convulsion, the wide world over, sure to 
be more terrible than the French reign of terror, and bringing in 
its train, he asserts, the redemption of Labor from class depend- 
ence. It has recently been claimed that the enrolled Anarchists 
of the world number about one million. This I have no means 
of verifying. 

The constructive Labor forces are, in a practical sense, to 
be found in the direction of organizations that even the most 
conservative are beginning to realize have an important place 
in the making of history. A German writer, Dr. Jacobi, has 
declared that the records of one trade union, however small, 
will yet become a matter of more importance to the historian 
than all the battle charges over the study of which so much of 
intellectual vigor is wasted. Trade organizations have an his- 
torical basis, and whatever may be the set-backs received at 
various periods, the fact remains that they grow in power and 
effect. Their reason for being is of course the protection of their 
members in wages, the promotion of trade interests, and benefac- 
tions. The most marked tendency of trade unions, outside these 
primary facts, is toward concerted action. Their motive is secur- 
ity, of course. They have learned by sad experience that this is 
obtained only by unity. In some trades and pursuits, this secur- 
ity is sought through contracts made by the unions with the em- 
ployers as a body or as corporations. Among the trades pursu- 
ing this method, the strongest are the iron and steel workers, the 
artisans in glass, and the locomotive engineers and firemen. But, 
as a rule, the trade unions are more nearly convinced of the need 
of federation than they are of anything else. The English trades 
long since adopted it, so far as meeting in annual congress is con- 
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cerned, but as yet they have recognized no further basis of unity 
than can be found in the establishment of a parliamentary com- 
mittee to look after legislation. It is only recently that American 
unionists have utilized that idea. The British Trades Union Con- 
gress is losing its value, because the leading unions refuse to ad- 
mit any questions for consideration outside of the narrow economic 
circle that binds them. On the continent of Europe, trade organ- 
izations have been stimulated by the Socialist agitation, which is 
resisted in England ky them. In France, Belgium, Italy, Austria, 
and Germany the trade unions have lately become quite active. 
France has some of the oldest bodies of that character known to 
the world, as, for example, the Paris Carpenters’ Union, which has 
been in existence for six hundred years. In the United States, 
the American Federation of Trades and Labor Unions numbers 
nearly 700,000 members, who belong to some sixty-five different 
organizations and occupations. The Knights of Labor, largely 
socialistic in ideas and purposes, though Mr. Powderly may deny 
the fact, are now going through a crisis. The National Assembly 
of October, 1887, contained the representatives of 511,351 mem- 
bers in good standing, with 36,888 in arrears. The National As- 
sembly of 1888 was arranged on a membership of 210,000. This 
shows a reduction of three-fifths within the year. The major 
part of this decadence has taken place in the great cities, and it 
has largely increased since the assembly adjourned. This is due 
to internal dissension and anti-democratic methods. There has 
been, however, on the other hand, an increase and solidification 
of membership in the rural and smaller industrial districts and 
centers. Internally some notable changes have occurred. ‘Two 
federalizations of the order are in progress; one being by the or- 
ganization of State Assemblies, of which twenty-one are reported, 
and the other by the unifying of trades into national bodies. Par- 
ticipation in the National Assembly proper is to be through the 
State bodies, as knights and not as tradesmen. If the order passes 


its crisis successfully, the points indicated of growth outside of the 
great cities, the nationalization in technical matters of all trades, 
and the politico-geographical federalization of the whole body, 
will, with the introduction of more democratic ideas of internal 
government, lead to very important results. The order is grop- 
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ing after some form of trades’ codperation; and it is endeavoring 
to impress itself on legislation, for instance, by urging the national 
ownership of telegraphs. There is another large idea that is being 
considered, that of the federation of the several brotherhoods and 
societies of railroad employees. This federation is proposed in 
order to take united action in support of any one of its parts. 
Such union is also proposed to be extended to the Federation 
of Labor and the order of Knights of Labor. It is also sug- 
gested that a supreme delegate council be formed of all national 
and international labor bodies, so that there may be unity of action 
in matters affecting a common interest. This would be, indeed, 
a labor trust against that of capital. 

It is in these directions that Socialism is recognized. The 
trusts are regarded as the slayers of competition, just as the lat- 
ter, carried to logical conclusions, is the destroyer of all trade 
security. The trusts become the controlling power. As in many 
directions they deal with social wants through public functions, 
granted, originally, in the form of franchises to serve the public 
needs, it follows inevitably that, if let alone, those who control 
them will take to themselves the protective, police, and other 
governmental functions. It is to this power that general resist- 
ance will eventually be made. 

Will it not be well, then, for the thoughtful to review their 
old conclusions? Is it true that the men and women who hold 
to the possibility of abolishing social or class poverty by means 
of social endeavor, are indeed those enemies of society that 
the sciolist and the declaimer seek to prove them to be? Meth- 
ods are one thing; motives, purposes, principles are another. 
A nation, said Burke, cannot be indicted for treason. Nor can 


those upon whose broad shoulders the social burdens are largely 


borne, be clubbed into silence or slain into submission. Eco- 
nomic history convinces us that industry is always a patient en- 
durer. Labor is a conserver, not a destroyer. The wage-earner 
considers himself a producer; the employing class consider him 
a commodity. In this divergence lies the whole range of discus- 
sion. The organizations of the toilers are not to be regarded as 
evidences of disorder, but as efforts to prevent degradation and 
to sustain manhood. Are not their demands also proofs of awak- 
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ened intellect? Do not the discussions I have outlined indicate 
mental growth? Is it not the business, then, of the social con- 
census to welcome, not repress, debate and endeavor? Certainly 
the American, the democratic method, is to drag all things that 
create social unrest into the light of the public platform, and there 
to sift and examine them. Even Anarchy will blush in such a 
presence. In any event, the security of labor is the chief foun- 
dation for social peace. Integralism becomes more and more the 


prevailing force of society. Codperation is its first law. In the 
establishment of material security that it will bring, the true lib- 
erty of poet, sage, prophet, and fighter for man—that of the brain 


and heart—must be found. The marriage of security and liberty 
will alone insure the birth of social harmony, and the fading 
away in happy order of the threatening array of the discontented. 


Ricuarp J. Hinton. 
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ANIMAL existence depends upon the utilization of potential 
energy stored up in the two forms of food and fuel. The first of 
these sources is utilized by all animals alike, but man has risen 
above his ancestral kindred and made conquest of nature through 
the use of fuel. Man may indeed be defined as the fuel-using 
animal. In common with him, the ant and the wasp build habi- 
tations well adapted to their wants; the mouse, the squirrel, and 
the bee store up provisions against the inclement season; the im- 
mature butterfly spins a delicate strand, albeit from its own sub- 
stance; the oriole weaves a strong, smooth fabric to protect its 
young; the tailor-bird prepares thread and sews seams; the ant 






































enslaves kindred races that it may be relieved of labor, keeps 
kine for their milk, and is supposed to plant and cultivate and 
known to harvest; the beaver cuts canals and dams rivers; the 
monkey bridges the stream with its own body that its young may 














pass safely over; the spider lays snares; the ant-lion sets traps for 





game; certain monkeys use missiles in’ battle; the gorilla arms 





himself with a rude weapon; many animals effect organization 
for offensive and defensive purposes, and the laws of organiza- 








tion are enforced and obeyed; and in all other respects the habits, 





industries, and institutions of the other animals graduate into 





those of man, save that he alone utilizes fuel in securing comfort, 
preparing food, and overcoming obstacles to progress, and by 
the use of illuminants turns night into day, and thus lengthens 
life. Next to food, fuel is the most important subject of thought 
to-day, as in the days of the discovery and worship of fire. 

In the history of the subjugation of natural forces for human 
weal, there is no more interesting episode than that of the utiliza- 
tion of the gaseous and liquid carbon compounds as fuels and 
illuminants. Wood and various woody plants have been used 
as fuel, and animal fats and vegetal oils as illuminants, from time 
immemorial, and there is scarcely a savage tribe to which they 
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are unknown. The advance from the use of wood and charcoal 
to the burning of mineral coals was an easy one, and was proba- 
bly made gradually and independently in many centers during 
both historic and prehistoric time. The last step in the utiliza- 
tion of potential energy stored up in mineral substances was far 
longer, and was made within our own memory; and, in conse- 
quence of the ready communication of recent years between dis- 
tant lands, was taken in many parts of the world at about the 
same time. It is true that natural gas-vents were known to and 
were for ages venerated by the fire-worshipers whose cult they 
inspired; it is also true that springs of mineral oil have been 
known from history’s dawn, and that the oil was utilized some- 
times as a fuel or illuminant, though more commonly as a medi- 
cine or lubricant; and it is equally true that natural oils and tars 
were extracted by primitive means and used for primitive pur- 
poses by barbarous oriental peoples long before their fame spread 
to the Occident; but it is only within a few years that these 
natural products have been utilized so extensively as materially 
to modify the course of human progress. Yet so rapidly have 
the applications of these carbon compounds spread, that to-day 
most of our houses are lighted, many of our engines driven, and 
most of the bearings of our innumerable mechanical contrivances 
lubricated by petroleum; while within the last lustrum the man- 
ufacture of such widely-used substances as glass and iron has 
been largely improved, and at the same time reduced in cost, by 
the use of rock gas. Still, the utilization of this and allied prod- 
ucts is only in its infancy. Within our memory philosophic 
thought has been revolutionized by a scientific conception—the 
doctrine of evolution; and it would appear that we are now in 
the midst of an equally important industrial revolution growing 
out of the recognition of the unstable carbon compounds as fuels 
and illuminants. 

Pari passu with the industrial development accompanying the 
utilization of rock gas, geologic science made an unparalleled 
stride within a few months. During the last thirty years, Hunt, 
Newberry, Peckham, Lesley, and several other geologists in this 
country, and Binney, Coquand, Daubrée, Lartet, and others 
abroad, have indeed made important contributions to our knowl- 
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edge concerning the constitution and origin of petroleum and its 
allies; and the exploitation of the Pennsylvania and New York 
fields have afforded valuable additional data relating to these min- 
erals. Nearly four years ago, too, Prof. I. C. White deduced from 
the Pennsylvania well-records and vigorously maintained the 
theory—now recognized as a fundamental law in gas prognostica- 
tion—that gas, oil, and. brine are accumulated in the order of their 
weight within inverted basins and troughs formed by flexures of 
the rocky strata. The importance of these contributions to our 
knowledge of the lighter bitumens must not be underestimated ; 
yet when exploitation for gas began in Ohio, in 1886, the geolo- 
gist literally sat at the feet of the prospector, gathering such 
crumbs as fell from his hands, and found himself utterly unable 
either to guide efforts or to predict results. Less than two years 
later the laws governing the distribution and accumulation of 
gas and oil were so fully developed that the rock-gas problem 
found a solution as satisfactory as that of the well-known artesian 
water problem, and to-day the geologist predicts the success or 
failure of a prospect bore for gas or oil about as readily and 
reliably as he can prognosticate artesian water or coal. Greater 
advance was probably never before made in so limited a time in 
any economically important branch of knowledge. The solution 
of the problem of rock gas and petroleum marks an era in science 
no less than in industry. Vast sums of money, probably reach- 
ing into the millions, were spent by prospectors in gathering 
data, but the credit for the solution of the problem belongs 
chiefly to three individuals—I. C. White, of the University of 
West Virginia; Edward Orton, State geologist of Ohio; and A. 


J. Phinney, a practicing physician and amateur geologist of 
Indiana. 


The conquest of the light hydrocarbons ranks among the 
most exciting episodes of mining exploitation. When the oil 
fever broke out in Pennsylvania, wells were put down without 
adequate preparation, and the oil poured forth in such volume as 
to burst the barriers erected against it and overflow by the thou- 
sand barrels, tainting the air, befouling the land, and poisoning 
the waters. In the great Russian field of Baku the flow of petro- 
leum is still more difficult to control, and more than once has it 
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swept away the heaviest derricks, blown out well-casings, and 
flowed for days in jets as thick as a man’s body and 200 feet in 
hight. It was charged with sand, which dropped about the ori- 
fices in vast cones, burying neighboring houses and farms; and 
as it flowed seaward it literally formed rivers of oil many miles 
in length. In the fields of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana the 
pressure of rock gas is sometimes sufficient to blow out drills 
nearly a ton in weight, and to burst the double-riveted tanks 
and heavy iron mains in which it was sought to confine it; and 
the belief that its force is uncontrollable was at one time prev- 
alent. In scores of cases the roar of the escaping gas could be 
heard for miles, and compelled the closing of schools and the 
stoppage of business in the vicinity of the well. When the gas 
was ignited by accident or design, the roar was augmented, and 
workmen were sometimes permanently deafened; while by night 
the surrounding country was illumined, the light from a single 
well being visible over a radius of ten, twenty-five, and even 
forty miles. The cause of the enormous pressure under which 
gas and oil are confined»was not at first understood, and the lat- 
ter substance especially was regarded as mysterious and uncanny, 
if not diabolic. The various ills to which flesh is heir were attrib- 
uted to it, its utilization was deprecated as impious, and the 
belief that its extraction was the cause of earthquakes prevailed 
widely. The gas fever of 1885-86 spread over the Mississippi 
valley as rapidly as the gold fever of 1849, affecting hundreds of 
towns and thousands of citizens, and involving the expenditure of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in prospecting, which was car- 


ried on as rapidly as manufacturers could supply the necessary 


apparatus. Even to-day, the industries growing out of the extrac- 
tion and utilization of gas and oil have scarely reached stability. 


What? Where? Why? Whence? Whither? These are the 
principal questions suggested in any intelligent community by the 
discovery of gas and oil, and daily propounded by thousands of 
laymen; and since the closing months of 1888 the geologist has 
been able to answer them definitely and, in most respects, satis- 
factorily. 


” 


The rock gas now so generally recognized as “natural gas 
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in the northern States and in Canada, has long been known tech- 
nically as a light carburetted hydrogen. In composition it closely 
approaches the inflammable marsh gas frequently seen bubblin 
from the muddy bottoms of stagnant ponds or sluggish streams; 
indeed, marsh gas is the principal constituent (reaching 93.36 per 
cent. in the mean of several analyses) of the rock gas of com- 
merce and the arts. Marsh gas itself is a simple compound of 
carbon and hydrogen, in the proportion of seventy-five per cent. 
of the former to twenty-five per cent. of the latter, the chemic 
formula being CH,. It is one of a large number of carbon com- 
pounds, running through petroleum, asphaltum, coal, jet, graphite 
or plumbago, and ending with the diamond. The various com- 


d 
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pounds may be separated into two series, viz.: (1) those in which 
the carbon is predominantly fixed, and which are commonly 
found where originally accumulated by organic or mechanical 
agencies; and (2) those in which the carbon is predominantly hy- 
drogenated, and which are more or less unstable mechanically, 
and seldom found where orginally accumulated. It is sometimes 
difficult to separate these series of compounds, since their ex- 
tremities approach and perhaps unite, and since they are nearly 
connected at different points by divergent subordinate branches; 
but the distinction is a genetic one and logically valid. 

The first class of compounds, which may be distinguished as 
the coal series, comprises in order carbonized and lignitized 
woods, brown coal, bituminous coal, cannel coal, anthracite, 
graphitic coal, jet, and some graphites. Most of these substances 
have been shown, and the rest have been logically inferred, to be 
products of arrested or incomplete decomposition én situ of or- 
ganic (and generally woody) matter. The processes by which 
these compounds were transformed from the original to the pres- 
ent state in nature have been successfully imitated in the labora- 
tory, and it has been ascertained that the essential conditions are 
that the decomposition shall be effected slowly and under some 
pressure, and that the free evolution of the ordinary gases of dis- 
solution shall be prevented and their constituents largely retained, 
perhaps in new combinations. So the compounds of this series 
represent not only the original processes of aggregation by which 
the organic matter was accumulated, but later processes of in- 
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tegration or involution by which decomposition was effected with 
little loss of matter. 

The second series comprises most of the compounds com- 
monly classified as hydrocarbons, whether simple, oxygenated, or 
compound; namely: marsh gas, the different varieties of rock gas, 
naphtha, petroleum, maltha (or natural tar), asphaltum, geocer- 
ite and other mineral waxes and resins, albertite and its allies, 
together with certain non-hydrogenated and approximately pure 
carbons, including some graphites and probably the diamond. 
While the origin of some of these minerals is doubtful and the 
exact relations among all are obscure, enough is known to justify 
the opinion that the various compounds belonging to this series 
represent processes of evolution and segregation of carbonaceous 
matter (perhaps accumulated elsewhere) within geologic de- 
posits. A divergent branch of the latter series by which it is 
partially connected with the fixed carbons, appears to extend 
from petroleum through the paraffins to ozocerite, ete.; and 
there are other subordinate branches of greater or less signifi- 
cance. 

The lighter and mechanically unstable, though chemically 


stable, hydrocarbon compounds constitute the bitumens, which, 


in the order of their weight, are as follows: 

1. Gaseous: marsh gas, rock gas, etc. 

2. Volatile (or semi-gaseous): naphtha. 

. Fluid: petroleum. 

. Semi-fluid: maltha. 

5. Solid: asphaltum, geocerite, etc. 

. Rigid and brittle: ‘‘asphaltum glance,” albertite, uintahite, etc. 

Although the extremities of this group of bitumens are widely 
separated, the adjacent members are intimately related, some- 
times interchangeable, and generally separable only with diffi- 
culty; and accordingly rock gas is simply the lightest known 
member of the bitumen family, which is itself the lighter part of 
the unstable hydrocarbon series. 


Study of the recorded geographic and geologic distribution of 
the bitumens shows that they occur in greater or less quantity, 
and in various forms, in nearly every country, and that they are 
found in nearly every geologic 


group of rocks, The greater 
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part of the commercially valuable bitumens are, however, con- 
centrated in three widely-separated parts of the geologic column; 
namely: (1) in the Tertiary in great volume and nearly all the 
known forms; (2) in the upper Devonian as petroleum and gas, the 
former probably predominating; and (8) in the lower Silurian as 
gas and associated petroleum. This concentration of the bitu- 
mens in certain formations and localities appears to be in part 
due to local conditions, and so is fortuitous; hence it cannot be 
regarded as representing a general law of either geologic or geo- 
graphic distribution. The occurrence of extensive accumulations 
of the various bitumens within the Tertiary cannot, however, be 
considered fortuitous, since the localities are many and widely 
separated; yet the local concentration and the local character of 
the bitumens appear to be affected by deformation of the strata. 
Even the dearth of commercially available bitumens in recent and 
Pleistocene (or Quaternary) deposits must be attributed largely 
to accidents of structure and texture, in consequence of which 
the lighter members escape so freely that, despite their consider- 
able volume, they cannot be utilized. 

On seeking to deduce a general law of geologic distribution 
of the unstable carbon compounds, certain generalizations ap- 
pear. The first is that, other things equal, the volume of these 
substances is inversely proportional to geologic age, the propor- 
tionate volume diminishing progressively as the geologic column 
is descended. If allowance be made for the relative duration of 
the different geologic epochs, for the degree of concentration of 
the bitumen, and for the possible freedom of escape due to struct- 
ural and other conditions, this generalization alone expresses fairly 
all that is now known concerning the distribution of the bitumens. 

The second generalization is that, other things equal, the 
weight of the bitumen varies directly with geologic age, ranging 
from the marsh gas of recent deposits to the viscid oils, asphal- 
tum, ete., of older formations. In this generalization much al- 
lowance must be made for structural accidents, possible freedom 
of escape, and degree of desiccation of the substances. Even then 
the relation is scarcely evident when the entire range of the phe- 
nomena is considered at the same time; but in regions of uni- 
form geologic history the law is generally exemplified, and the 
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bitumen found to increase in weight from the newest to the old- 
est formations. 

The third generalization is that, other things equal, the 
weight of the bitumen varies directly with the deformation suf- 
fered by the strata, ranging from the marsh gas and associated 
light oils of the little-disturbed recent and Pleistocene deposits, 
to the heavy oils, asphaltum, albertite, and even graphite and 
diamond of greatly-disturbed and greatly-altered deposits. This 
generalization, like the first, comprehends the greater part of the 
known facts, and the law which it expresses seems to be widely 
applicable. These generalizations, and others based upon the 
common processes of technology, contribute to the solution of the 
problem of the origin of the bitumens. 


Every richly-productive gas field, at least in the eastern States 
and Canada, is a dome or inverted trough formed by flexure of 
the rocky strata; and in every such dome or inverted trough 
there is a porous stratum (sandstone in Pennsylvania, and coarse- 
grained magnesian limestone in Ohio and Indiana) overlain by 
impervious shales. These domes or arches vary in dimensions 
from a few square miles in some of the Pennsylvania areas, to 
2600 square miles in the great Indiana field. Within each gas- 
charged dome there are found three or more substances arranged 
in the order of their weight: gas at the top, naphtha (if it exists 
in the field) and petroleum below, and finally water, which is 
generally salt and sometimes a strong and peculiar bittern. This 
order is invariable throughout each field, whatever its area, 
although in Indiana, at least, the oils are found most abundantly 
about the springing of the arch, while toward its crown gas im- 
mediately overlies brine; and the absolute altitude of the sum- 
mit level of each substance is generally uniform whatever the 
depth beneath the surface. Since the volume of gas or oil ac- 
cumulated in any field evidently depends on the area and height 


of the dome in which it is confined, and upon the porosity and 
thickness of the rock in which it is contained, the productiveness 
of a given field may be definitely predicted after the structure 
and texture of the rocks have been ascertained. 

In all productive bitumen fields, the gas and oil are confined 
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under greater or less pressure. When a gas well is closed, it is 
commonly found that the pressure at the well-head gradually 
increases, through a period varying from a few seconds in the 
largest wells to several minutes or even hours in wells of feeble 
flow; and that afterward the pressure-gauge becomes stationary. 
This is the “confined pressure,” “closed pressure,” or ‘“ rock 
pressure ” of the prospector; or, more properly, the “ static press- 
ure.’ When a well is open and the gas escapes freely into the 
air, itis found that if the stem of a mercurial or steam gauge is 
introduced, a certain constant pressure is indicated. This is the 
‘open pressure” or “flow pressure’”’ of the gas expert, and the 
capacity of the well may be determined from it. The static press- 
ure varies in different fields. In Indiana it ranges from 300 to 
350 pounds per square inch, in the Findlay field it is from 450 to 
500 pounds, and in the Pennsylvania field it reaches from 500 to 
900 pounds. 


The cause of this enormous pressure is readily seen in Indi- 
ana. The Cincinnati Arch (in which the gas of the great Indiana 
field is accumulated) is substantially a dome about fifty miles 


across, rising in the center of a stratigraphic basin fully 500 miles 
in average diameter. Throughout this immense basin the waters 
falling on the surface are in part absorbed into the rocks and 
conveyed toward its center, where a strong artesian flow of water 
would obtain were the difference in altitude greater; and the 
light hydrocarbons floating upon the surface of this ground water 
are driven into the dome, and there subjected to hydrostatic press- 
ure equal to the weight of a column of water whose hight is the 
difference in altitude between the water surface within the dome 
and the land surface of the catchment area about the rim of the 
inclosing basin. Accordingly, the static pressure is independent 
of the absolute altitude of the gas rock and of its depth beneath 
the surface, except in so far as these are involved in the relative 
altitudes of the gas rock and a catchment area perhaps scores or 
even hundreds of miles distant. Gas pressure and oil pressure 
may therefore be estimated in any given case as readily and 
reliably as artesian water pressure; but while the water pressure 
is measured approximately by the difference in altitude between 
catchment area and well-head, that of gas is measured by the dif- 
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ference in altitude between catchment area and gas rock, and 
that of oil is measured by the same difference minus the weight 
of a column of oil equal to the depth of the well. It follows that 
the static pressure of gas (as indicated at the surface) is always 
greater than that of oil, particularly in deep wells. It follows 
also that the pressure, whether of gas or oil, is not only constant 
throughout each field, but diminishes but slightly if at all on the 
tapping of the reservoir until the supply is exhausted; and hence 
that pressure is no indication of either abundance or permanence 
of supply. 


Rock gas is one of the family of bitumens, all of which are 
unquestionably of common or at least related origin. Two gen- 
eral theories have been formed to explain their origin. These are 
commonly called the “chemic ” and “ non-chemic” theories, but 
since chemic processes are contemplated in both, they are more 
properly designated as the “inorganic” and “organic” theories. 
The first, which ascribes the hydrocarbons to reactions among 
inorganic substances in deep-lying strata of the earth, is advo- 
cated by Berthelot in France and Mindelejeff in Russia, and is 
somewhat widely accepted abroad; but it is not in harmony 
with the phenomena of the American gas, oil, and asphaltum 
fields, is not held by any American geologist or chemist of note, 
and requires no extended consideration. The experience of tech- 
nology, the results of experiment, the geologic and geographic 
distribution of the several bitumens, and observations upon the 
well-known phenomena of marsh gas, on the other hand, all in- 
dicate that rock gas and its allies are simple results of decompo- 
sition of organic matter contained in the rocky strata of the earth, 
and that their evolution is now in progress in all rocks contain- 
ing partially-decomposed organic remains, at a rate depending on 
the amount of matter yet undecomposed and upon depth of 
burial (together with certain other conditions), or, in general 
terms, upon geologic age. This inference coincides with the first 
generalization deduced from geologic distribution. It is proba- 
ble, however, that the weight and certain other attributes of the 
hydrocarbons thus generated, for example—the presence or 
absence of paraffins, benzines, etc.—are determined by other 
conditions. 
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In general, the formation of marsh gas is not accompanied by 
the formation of the heavier hydrocarbons; but in the deeply- 
buried forest bed of the glacial drift, where considerable press- 
ures obtain, and in mud volcanoes, where not only the pressure 
is considerable but where the temperature is locally raised by the 
internal movement, petroleum occurs; that is, the heavier appear 
to be the later-formed members of the bitumen family. This 
inference is in harmony with the second generalization deduced 
from the geologic distribution of the substances. 

In the rapid processes of technology and laboratory experi- 
mentation, as well as in the more active mud volcanoes of 
recent times, tarry, or oleaginous distillates, are evolved with the 
gas; that is, when the processes of distillation are intensified, 
heavier bitumens are formed in connection with the lighter. 
Now, whether or not still heavier members of the series are formed 
where comparatively gentle “mud lump” movement gives place 
to decided orogenic movement, has not been ascertained by ob- 
servation; but analogy would indicate that the mud-lump petro- 
leum is itself a natural distillate, and that still heavier members 
of the series might be formed in similar manner if the natural 
processes were still further intensified or still longer continued. 
So the results of laboratory experimentation and common obser- 
vation alike, and the logical inferences therefrom, all harmonize 
with the third generalization recorded above—that, other things 
equal, the weight of the bitumen varies directly with the amount 
of deformation the rocks have suffered. The limits of the opera- 
tion of this law have not been defined, and it may extend to de- 
hydrogenation, and even into the domain of crystallization, and 
thus to the formation of graphite as a furnace product and of the 
diamond as either a natural or artificial product. It is probable, 
however, that the heavier hydrocarbons (at least from maltha 
downward) explored or exploited up to the present, are mostly 
residua left after evaporation of the lighter members. 

So the latest competent American opinion concerning the 
origin of the bitumens may be summed up in the following prop- 
ositions: (1) that rock gas, petroleum, and the heavier members 
of the bitumen series are simple products of natural processes of 


decomposition of the organic matter contained in sediments; and 
ov 
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(2) that their weight and other attributes depend upon the con- 
ditions under which decomposition takes place. 


The exploiter and consumer of rock gas daily inquires, with 
a degree of anxiety depending upon the current state of the 
well or of the tank supplied from it, “Is natural gas yet form- 
ing?” To this question an affirmative answer may be contfi- 
dently given. Moreover, it may be predicted that gas will con- 
tinue to form until the organic matter disseminated throughout 
the formations of the world is completely decomposed, though 
the rate will ever decrease, and the proportion of oil to gas gen- 
erated as the ages go on will constantly but slowly increase. 
But this affirmative answer and prediction can scarcely be re- 
garded as encouraging to the prospector of to-day. There is no 
reason to believe that rock gas is generated as rapidly within any 
hundred feet of Paleozoic strata as within an equal thickness of 
the overlying Pleistocene and recent deposits; and although the 
escape of the deeper gas is retarded by the blanket of newer de- 
posits, there is not a shadow of reason for believing that gas is 
accumulating within any of the famous fields as rapidly as it is 
consumed. Rock gas is indeed forming daily throughout the 
entire Paleozoic basin whose bottom swells into the Cincinnati 
dome. Throughout by far the greater part of this vast area it 


escapes into the air as rapidly as generated, yet so slowly that the 


escape is not perceived. It is only where natural reservoirs have 
I } : 


been formed by accidents of structure and texture that the gas is 
stored in considerable volume; and it is unquestionable that, as 
soon as the supply within the Cincinnati dome, representing the 
accumulation of millions of years, is exhausted, the rate of natu- 
ral flow will fall until it may become too small to be measured, 
even if concentrated in a few hundred bores, and will certainly 
become insignificant under existing commercial relations. The 
same propositions are true of every other gas field obtaining its 
supply in Paleozoic formations, and they are equally true of oil 
fields. But encouragement is found in other directions. 

The recent discovery that rock gas and petroleum are accu- 
mulated in large volume only within natural reservoirs, gives 
guidance to prospecting. The geologist is now able to locate 
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gas and oil reservoirs as readily as coal fields or artesian water 
areas; and the indication of the presence or absence of these 
minerals throughout the country has become one of his legiti- 
mate functions, the performance of which may justly be de- 
manded by the layman. Moreover, it is probable that the days 
of reckless expenditure in prospecting and reckless waste of prod- 
ucts when found, are numbered, and that hereafter the bitumens 
will be intelligently utilized. 

The use of rock gas has forced upon practical fuel-consumers 
a conviction long held by students, namely, that the gaseous is 
the most convenient and economical form of fuel as well as illu- 
minant. Even if the natural supply of rock gas were exhausted 
to-morrow, manufacturers of glass, certain grades of iron, and 
other products would substitute an artificial gas for the natural 
product rather than return to coal. Enormous waste would 
thereby be prevented, the gas by which the air of whole counties 
in coke-burning regions is contaminated would be utilized, and 
the carbon of the dense smoke-clouds by which manufacturing 


cities are overshadowed would be turned to good account. More- 


over, it is an easy step from the manufacture of coal gas to the 
distillation of bituminous shales and pyroschists, abounding in 
carbon available only in the gaseous form. Even had it no other 
use, rock gas is a boon to industry, in that it has led to the modi- 
fication of manufacturing methods and the reconstruction of 
manufacturing plants in such manner as to secure better and 
more economical results from other fuel sources, in that it leads 
to the utilization of waste products, and in that it opens a way to 
the use of fuels not hitherto available. 

At the present rate of consumption the known anthracite of 
America will be exhausted within a few decades, the known 
bituminous coal fields of the Carboniferous within a few centu- 
ries, and the vast bituminous coal beds of the Cretaceous in the 
Rocky Mountain region within a millennium or two; and since 
the rate of consumption is ever increasing, the entire available 
stock of fixed carbons in this and other explored countries must 
melt away within a few centuries. Some coal fields in this and 
other countries unquestionably remain to be discovered; mag- 
nificent possibilities lie within the little-explored areas of South 
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America, Africa, and Asia; but the surface and sediments of the 
earth have been examined so thoroughly as to prove that the final 
exhaustion of the coals cannot be far off. To the geologist, who 
regards each coal-forming period as an epoch, the immeasurably 
shorter period of coal consumption is but a fleeting episode in 
the history of the earth—an episode so brief as to require multi- 
plication by millions in order to be made commensurable with the 
terms of geochrony. With the growth of population and the 
ever-increasing control of natural forces by human intelligence, 
food sources multiply, while the sources of mineral fuel remain 
unrenewed; and were there no other fuel source than the fixed 
carbons of the coal seams and lignite beds, the prospect for the 
future would be gloomy indeed. But while the stock of fixed 
carbons is so limited that its exhaustion is becoming a serious 
menace, the stock of bitumens in the rocks of the earth is practi- 
cally unlimited. It is true that gas and oil are but sparsely dis- 
seminated through the strata; it is true that under existing com- 
mercial conditions they can be successfully exploited only where 
accumulated in exceptional volume; but, despite the extravagant 


waste of gas accompanying the process, oil was economically ex- 


tracted before the great natural reservoirs were discovered, and 
with the increasing values following exhaustion of these reser- 
voirs, the limits to improvement in methods of extraction and 
to material extractable are indefinitely remote. The rocks are 
as inexhaustible a source of hydrocarbons as the soil is of carbo- 
hydrates, and under suitable stémuli, bountiful nature will prob- 
ably give forth the one as lavishly as the other. 

Rock gas and related bitumens are the fuels and illuminants 
of the future; upon them, in conjunction with the foods extracted 
from the soil and the waters, we must depend for the energy by 
which the wheels of future progress will be kept in motion. 


W J McGEE. 





DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


THaT domestic service has become a problem of very serious 
proportions to American housewives, is a generally-conceded fact. 
If any one doubts it, he has only to read current literature, listen 
to the conversation of women upon any occasion when they are 
gathered together, or recall the teachings of experience in his 
own or any other family, to be satisfied that there is something 
wrong somewhere and that the trouble is wide-spread. 

The housekeeper in New York or Boston has no reason to 
complain of scarcity of “help.” The “girl” is reinforced in large 
numbers every week from Castle Garden, and every foreign 
mail takes sacks of letters containing drafts which furnish the 
wherewithal for keeping up the supply. The girl always pre- 
sents herself smiling and ready. According to her own story, 


I 
she is mistress of all the domestic arts—cooking, washing, waiting 


at table, chamber-work, or whatever else may be required. In 
point of fact, however, she knows only one thing, the maximum 
rate of wages. “ Bridget,” asked a lady once of an ignorant but 
seemingly faithful cook, ‘“ how could you reconcile it with your 
conscience to tell me you were a competent cook, and ask good 
wages, when you did not even know utensils or articles of food 
such as are commonly used, by their names.” “Sure, they 
told me I must say I could cook, or I wouldn’t get the wages; 
an’ what do we come here for but to make money.” “But 
where do I come in,” persisted the lady, “in this arrangement? 
It seems to me, as I am to pay the money, I ought to get what I 
bargain for.” “An’ if ye don’t want me, there’s plenty does,” 
retorted Bridget. But Bridget, like many others of her class 
and name, had one admirable quality—dogged, unremitting faith- 
fulness. When asked to “put the apples in soak ” — dried 
apples being meant of course—she puta peck of rosy-cheeked 
Spitzenbergs in a wash-tub filled with water. She burned out 
the range; she filled the house with smoke; she scattered ashes; 
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she hung her clothes in the kitchen closet, though she had an 
excellent one in her own room; she had prejudices against cer- 
tain kinds of food, and often spoiled them, after having been 
carefully taught how to cook them; she neglected things which 
she did not understand, or that were not in constant use, because 
she considered such care unnecessary and mere “fussiness.” It 
took five years to train her into order and neatness and a measure 
of competency; yet she remained in the same family fourteen 
years, never living but in the one, after the first five months 
spent in this country. And she went back to Ireland with an 
outfit and an actual income which made a “lady” of her in her 
neighborhood. This case is exceptional only in the effort made 
to remedy Bridget’s shortcomings by patient teaching, and the 
length of after-service which fully compensated for the trouble. 
But it may be considered that if the same patient effort were 
more frequent on the part of the mistress, the length of service 
would be less rare on the part of the maid. 

It isa curious drawback, however, to success, even with the 
most conscientious employer of domestic labor, that the trust- 
worthiness she values, and for which she is prepared to make 
many sacrifices, goes hand in hand with a certain density of 
moral consciousness, anc an utter obliviousness of whatever 
is not convenient to remember. I knew a family in which a 
child was never allowed to say, “I forgot,” as an excuse for 
omitting something; it was its business to remember. © To such 


home discipline the present race of domestic servants certainly 


never was subjected, for they have cultivated to the utmost the 
arts of forgetting and not knowing. The average girl never 
knows where the eggs went that were sent in yesterday, or why 
the sugar gave out ahead of time, or what has become of eight 
out of the dozen engraved glass goblets, or how the dishes get 
chipped or broken, or where the butter has gone when it 
absents itself mysteriously, or a thousand other little cireum- 
stances that are directly connected with her every-day work. 
Another exasperating condition of the girl’s mental constitu- 
tion is the phenomenal uneéertainty as to how given directions 
will filter through the convolutions of her untutored brain. The 
mistress of a modern American home serenely issues her orders 
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to her newly-arrived kitchen-maid, warranted “competent,” and 
goes about her accustomed duties. She quite fails to realize the 
hazy dawning of the new day which is just breaking upon the 
girl’s inner consciousness. When the time arrives for fulfillment 
of her wishes, she finds either an utter lack of comprehension, or 
something quite different from that which she had meant, and 
enjoyed in anticipation. 

What is to be done about it? What can be done about it? 
are the questions. The problem is here and must be faced. 
Cooking-schools do not solve it, for the armies who land by 
every steamer do not attend them. Money is their first object; 
the desire for improvement comes very much later. Occasion- 
ally, trained and faithful Swedish or German servants are to be 
found; but they are as a drop in the bucket, and the moment 
they become acquainted with the situation of affairs, they make 
demands which only ample resources can meet, and they quickly 
pass into families where their good qualities are at a premium. 
Coéperation as a principle might assist in the solution of the 
difficulty, but it does not yet exist to any appreciable extent in 
domestic affairs. And life is now; it has to be lived, somehow, 
every day. We cannot wait for a future to deal with the present 
questions of how our houses shall be kept clean, how our food 
shall be cooked, how our children shall be cared for, how we our- 
selves, as women, shall be protected from continual petty war- 
fare and devastation. 

A natural solution would seem to be suggested by the eman- 
cipation of the colored race, and their election to remain here in 
the country to which their ancestors were forcibly brought and 
in which two generations at least have been born. But in this 
direction also we are met by the progressive spirit of the labor 
lea. Colored servants are in some respects far in advance of 
the predominant foreign element. They partake more of the 
virtues, and more of the vices of modern civilization. They are 
quick to learn and comprehend. They possess intelligence, and 
in a certain sense taste, or more correctly, tastes, which they will 
work to gratify. They are capable of exceptional excellence as 


domestic servants, but when they reach it, they enter upon an in- 
dependent career, or remain only in families that can offer special 
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inducements. Colored men are already monopolizing the busi- 
ness of the caterer, the steward, and the superintendent of com- 
missary departments in hotels, steamboats, and the like. The 
subordinates, those who are drilling to take the lower places, are 
the ignorant and untrained, but they also are always on the look- 
out to better their condition. The problem therefore stands un- 
solved. To hold competent domestic service is no less difficult 
than to obtain it. 

And how can it be otherwise in a free country? Permanence 
of domestic service presupposes, in the class that occupies the 
field, an unalterably fixed social status. This can never be the 
ease here. Our difficulties arise, not from the fixity, but from 
the uncertainty of our conditions. The first thing we have to do, 
it seems to me, is to change our point of view. Domestic service 
is the last remnant of the feudal system—the last stronghold of 
that power which made some men and women serfs and serv- 
ants, some men and women masters and mistresses, with con- 
ceded right of control over time, strength, and faculty. In all 
trades and businesses the worker is now lord of himself, that is to 
say, he hires out to another certain hours of his day and such 
skill as he possesses, for so much money. But when these hours 


are at an end he can go where he pleases and do what he pleases; 
£ ] 


or he need not do anything, so far as the employer is concerned. 
But household labor is quite another matter. ‘A woman’s work 
is never done,” and every day domestic life becomes more com- 
plex and exacting. 

The material prosperity of this country, shared so largely by 
all classes, prevented the growth of a servant class before the 
war; and subsequently, when a vast number of women and girls 
were thrown for the first time on their own resources, they re- 
fused to accept the conditions of household service, or share 
them with ignorant immigrants. Factory life, shop life, any life 
in which they could maintain a certain measure of exemption 
from control, was preferable to being all the time under surveil- 
lance and in subjection to the will of another, and that other one 
of their own sex. American women will not brook an insolent 
assertion of superiority which has no basis in fact. 

Stagnation in trade, throwing thousands of young women out 
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of employment, does not help us, although it creates distress which 
we are called upon to relieve; for the masses of girls who crowd 
the workshops and factories, who are employed in stores, or as 
milliners’ and dressmakers’ assistants, are as totally ignorant of 
the labor and requirements of a modern household as the immi- 
grant newly arrived at Castle Garden; and are additionally in- 
validated by lack of physical strength, and by the habit of run- 
ning in a single groove, that is, doing only one thing or part of 
one thing, all day long. 

There is no occupation that requires more diversity of fac- 
ulty, more careful and well-directed training, than that of domes- 
tic service. This is particularly the case in this country, where 
the tastes of people who occupy a “flat” of from three to five 
rooms, and keep one servant, are cultivated quite up to the 
standard of the occupants of the millionaire mansion. The mis- 
tresses of both dwellings are usually equally ignorant, and equal- 
ly at the mercy of those they employ. But the mansion has this 
advantage, that it furnishes pleasant quarters, plentiful living, 
and ample wages; it monopolizes, therefore, the trained and 
qualified servants. The mistress of one or of two servants in a flat 
or small house, demands of them the same qualities and the skill 
that are distributed in a staff of ten or twelve in the mansion. The 
girls who have lived in a cabin, who know, as cooking utensils, 
only the tea-kettle, the frying-pan, and the stew-pot, are expected 
to understand at once all the details of an elaborate ménage; to 
cook @ la Delmonico; to wait at table like an English butler; to 
do chamber-work with the neatness of a New England house- 
keeper; to polish woodwork and clean brasses like an old-fash- 
ioned southern Negro; to mind children between times; to wash 
and iron like a French laundress; and to understand and keep in 
working order all the intricate machinery of ranges, furnaces, 
gas, and the innumerable mechanisms which open and shut our 
doors, close our windows, and enter into every modern detail of 
housekeeping. 


Most of the untutored new arrivals engage themselves to do 
certain work in perfect good faith. To their wondering eyes, the 
comparative elegance, the lavish abundance which they see spread 
about them, is, indeed, proof that they have reached the promised 
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land. They handle glass and china as they did their stone 
crocks at home, and the less resistant ware shivers to pieces at 
their touch. They sweep the drawing-room as they would the 
lawn, and the dust rises as before a whirlwind and settles into 
silk cushions and velvet portiéres, upon picture and bracket, and 
soon makes white marble busts look as if they had received the 
accumulations of ages. 

In the kitchen it is worse. Visions of sweet-breads, of cutlets 
with mushrooms, of waffles, of sally-lunns, of potage d la reine, 
of even real good bread and old-fashioned gingerbread, disappear 
like mists upon a May morning, and one becomes thankful if 
coffee is drinkable, steak or chop eatable, and the baker’s bread 
toasted without being dried hard or burnt black. Complaints are 
incessant, and to the newly-fledged cook unreasonable, for, from 
her own point of view, she is accomplishing wonders. What, 
then, is to be done? 

As was remarked before, we must change the point of view. 
There are trained workers who are still willing to accept domes- 
tic service, because they can, to a certain extent, control its con- 
ditions. They can live in fine houses, choose a single depart- 
ment of work, receive excellent wages, and be sure of liberal 
treatment in every respect. But if they could be engaged by 
the day, or for a certain number of hours, or by the week or 
month, to perform the same work, with certainty of freedom 
from demands when that work was done, the inducement would 
be great, and many might be drafted off to serve in this inde- 
pendent capacity who would not enter a second-rate, or third-rate 
household under ordinary conditions. In other words, we must 
expect and prepare to pay a trained cook as we pay a trained 
nurse, and treat her with as much consideration. Were this once 
understood, hundreds of intelligent native-born women would 
qualify themselves and join the ranks of cooks, as they have 
those of nurses and dressmakers; the standard would be raised, 
and the uncertificated cook could not command the same remu- 
neration as her qualified competitor. The char-woman has long 
been an efficient helper in our households, but she has never 
risen above the lowest round of the ladder, because she has 


never learned anything, never adapted herself to modern require- 
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ments. If your parqueterie floors have become dingy, you hire 
a man at two or three dollars per day, who rubs them with am- 
monia until the stain or dirt is removed. He does precisely the 
same kind of work for you that the char-woman does, but he 
gets three times as much pay for it, and works fewer hours, be- 
cause he has acquired more technical skill. He knows how to 
treat floors and furnishings in different ways, and could be trusted 
not to destr ya piece of fine rose-wood. 

This “labor” point of view involves a new departure for 
many households; but it is one that, sooner or later, will be 


forced upon them, and the wise and human—it is unnecessary to 


say humane—will anticipate it. Let us at once get rid of the 
idea of service, except as we owe it to one another. Let us con- 
sider household occupations as professions or trades, which, when 
acquired, are the means, like other professions and trades, of 
earning a livelihood. If we want experts in these trades, we 
must take them on the same terms as we would take experts 
in any other walk of life; and we must be satisfied with the per- 
formance of the special line of duty for which they are engaged, 
and not expect them to undertake ours, or to be at our beck and 
call, or subject to our vagaries and ill-temper in addition. 

If the alternative lies between a trained worker at high wages, 
and a drudge whose ignorance places her more or less at our 
merey, and from whom, therefore, we may require such constant 
and menial services as the expert would not give, and we choose 
the drudge, what then is our duty in the matter, and in what 
way can we exhibit best our sense of the obligation which we, 
as favored women, ought to feel toward those less advantageously 
placed? Simply, we must accept them as our wards, and do 
the very best we can with and for them. There is a weighty 
responsibility and a grand opportunity involved in this for 
American women, if they will look at the subject from this 
missionary point of view. The kinship of the human race has 
long been recognized among men, why should it not be among 
women? This girl who comes to you for ten, twelve, or fifteen 
dollars a month, has title to the same inheritance as yourself. 
She did not come here to serve you; she came inspired by the 
same motive which induced your father or grandfather to leave 
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his home, namely, to “ better” herself. That is a divine impulse 
implanted in human nature, and to aid it is to forward the eternal 
designs of God in the world. The little she knows she has to 
unlearn when she enters your well-ordered home. She is like a 
child; everything is strange to her; she has to learn the names 
of articles, and their uses. But she tries, and she is willing. She 
knows, it is true, hardly anything; and you are paying her more 
than you feel she is worth. You remember the efficient, orderly 
service in the house of a friend in Germany ; the incessant, cheer- 
fully-performed labor, at one-third the cost of the work so inefli- 
ciently done for you; the high carnival when a little butter was 
added as a treat to the German servant's restricted diet; and the 
lavish use and waste of provisions of all sorts in your own house- 
hold. You think bitterly that America may be the paradise of 
servants, but that it is certainly not a paradise for ladies who are 
housekeepers. Yet you visit a “ mission” school, and labor with 
the children. You spend evenings in a working-girls’ club, and 
teach in one of the classes. You give gladly toward Thanks- 
giving dinners for waifs and outcasts. But you neglect the daily 
and hourly opportunity afforded you by the stranger within your 
gates. It is true that the relation of employer and employee, 
mistress and maid, is one of business; and we are told that while 
in matters of benevolence or charity we may give as we choose, 
in matters of business we must insist upon getting the worth of 
our money. My effort is, however, to show that the question is, 
for some of us at present, impossible of solution on a business 
basis, and that we shall succeed better by taking higher and 
broader ground; by uniting, in short, with the general movement 


toward lifting mankind and womankind to a higher level, and 


taking our share of the trouble involved. 

It is true that in Germany domestic service is better and cheap- 
er; but would you be willing to exchange the general position 
and outlook of a German woman for that of an American-born wo- 
man? Your advantages of culture, of wealth, or of social position 
were won for you by others. Whatever advantages the ignorant 
Bridgets and Norahs are ever to enjoy must be won by their own 
efforts. It is part of our service to humanity to help them, for only 
in this way can we return to it a little of the debt we owe for 
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what it has done for us. It is very common, however, to hear 
women say: “QO, I have tried all that, and grown heartily sick of 
it. The moment you have taught a girl, she leaves you, and 
somebody else gets the benefit of your work with her.” But it is 
to benefit her as a woman that we are to do it, not to bind her to 
usasaslave. Suppose she does leave us, it may be another step 
in her path forward, for at some time this girl, whom you sup- 
plied with her first brush and comb, her first means of thorough 


5 


1 
I 
cleanliness, her first comfortable clothing, and, more than all 


with her first ideas of true family life and reciprocal human re- 
lations, will herself be an employer or the mother of employers 
of domestic labor, and though she may not have realized her ob- 
ligation at the time, the involuntary teaching she received will 
benefit her and those who come after her. The idea that we have 
an endless claim upon those who live in our houses, and to whom 
we pay wages, is one that comes down to us from a dead past. 
In old times the master held himself obligated to protect and 
provide for his dependants. We evade the obligation now-a- 
days, but try to perpetuate the claim. This is impossible, how- 
ever, in the face of the growth of modern ideas and the triumphal 
march of human events; march with them we must, or be crushed 
by them. It is a day of liberation, when there is no longer bond 
or free, but all are as one; and the stronger are called upon 
to help the weaker, not with money alone, for that may be mis- 
chievous, but with their better gifts and better opportunities, their 
health and strength, their knowledge and power. Everywhere 
the struggle is going on. Everywhere the pressure is brought 
to bear upon the possessors of private accumulations. Rich men 
and women who have paid a thousand dollars for a pew in a fash- 
ionable church, can no longer consider it their exclusive property ; 
the right is demanded for the poor and the stranger, who wish to 
hear the gospel, to enter in. There is wonderful beauty and sig- 
nificance in the words service and servant. To bea child of God 
is to yield loving obedience, but to be in God’s service, to be a 
servant of God, is to be an instrument for executing his designs 
in the world. The thought of being permitted to work in ever 
so small a way toward the in-coming of peace and order and 
cleanliness and goodness and righteousness, thrills one; and 
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here is abundant opportunity, not only at our doors, but in our 
homes. 

Let us, as mistresses, cease complaining and go to work; do 
our finer share of the actual labor of our households, and accept 
the human trust imposed upon us, cheerfully, as true missionary 
effort. This country is a gigantic mill, in which crude material, 
from all parts of the world, is to be worked over, and turned out 
men and women. Our share of this work is not easy, but it is 


the price of our birth-right, and it is not made lighter by neglect 


or evasion. If we believe this country to be founded upon just 
principles, we shall gladly assist in working them out to their 
legitimate conclusions. A united body of women who should 
codperate, not to secure for themselves the best service, but 
pledged to assist, develop, and train all kinds of service, and 
always to state truthfully the facts in regard to those they em- 
ploy, would soon exercise a very great influence, and rid us of 
much of the deception and many of the false statements now cur- 
rent, which leave, no ground of reliance for women employers 
of domestic labor to stand upon. 

If circumstances demand, and means admit of the employ- 
ment of skilled forces, these regulate themselves; but, on the 
other hand, if we are to work with ignorance, let us look at it 
from the human side, as something to be helped along in its up- 
ward way, not reviled, buffeted, and punished. 

JENNIE CUNNINGHAM CROLY. 





THE BETTER SIDE OF ANGLO-MANTA. 


IMITATION is almost always a token of appreciation. When 
one man imitates another, he indicates his estimate of the other’s 
value. When a large number of the men and women of one 
nation adopt, so far as they can, the habits and customs of the 
men and women of another nation, there is sure to be something 
more at the bottom of it than superficial snobbery. When France 
was the brilliant social and military power of Europe, there was 
not a little striving to reflect correctly the graces and gallantry 
that passed and repassed before the French social mirror. Later 
on, not long after Voltaire had published his “ English Letters,” 
a certain well-known Count Lauragnais of Paris wrote to a friend 
in England: 

‘* We are all metamorphosed into English ; a strange and sudden revolu- 
tion has happened in dress, equipages, furniture, kitchens, and diversions. 
Our dandies, who were formerly dressed, painted, and perfumed like dolls, at 
ten in the morning, now ride in the environs of Paris in a plain shirt and 
frock, like English jockeys. Our delicate ladies, who never ventured to 
stir out in the morning, run all over Paris, and frequent the public walks in 
the genteel and loose dress of milkmaids. Our carriages are neat, plain, 
and convenient. Horse-races are frequent ; our stables are full of English 
hunters and grooms; and our whips, saddjes, and boots are manufactured 
by your countrymen, who have reduced ours to beggary. We have intro- 
duced roast beef and puddings in lieu of our soups, ragouts, and fricassees. 
We hunt, swear, drink toasts, and determine all disputes by bets, like your 
nobility and gentry.” 

It is no new thing, therefore, to find the Americans imitating 
the French or the French imitating the English; and now that 
the Americans are imitating the English again, it is worth some 
pains to discover if there be not Anglo-sanity as well as Anglo- 


mania in some at least of our present fashions. Naturally enough, 


there are many people who never get deeper than hats and walk- 
ing-sticks, the slurring of r’s, the wearing of top-hats no matter 
what be the weather, and who limit their anglicizing of them- 
selves to cockneyisms, or at best to the imitation of the most 
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trivial and accidental mannerisms. We leave this class to the 
mercies of the humorous journals. There is no excuse to be 
made for them, no rational explanation possible of their self-con- 
sciousness; it is only unfortunate that there is the opportunity in 
art and in matters of social life to multiply cheap copies with so 
little exertion. Indeed, as a mere matter of artistic imitation, 
nothing could be more untrue to the English habit of mind and 
to the English training of youth than indifference to the affairs 
and disloyalty to the interests of one’s own country. The gen- 


uine Englishman, as opposed to the American imitation, is known 
invariably by his keen interest in politics. Even Dr. Thomas 
Arnold, the famous head-master of Rugby, though set apart by 


his position from political life, made the nation’s life not only a 
study but a constant source of honest annoyance to himself, so 
satisfied was he that it was an Englishman’s duty to take part in 
what he always insisted upon calling zoderexy, as the word which 
best expressed and defined his interest in public affairs. What 
was true of Dr. Arnold was true of almost all the men of his 
time, whatever their pursuits, and is as true to-day. 

But by far the most noticeable feature of our civilization that, 
it is claimed, we have borrowed from the English, is our interest 
in out-of-door sports. It is very doubtful, however, whether this 
feature, now so prominent in our national life, be not a natural 
concomitant of our development. The Olympian games were 
not of real importance as games, apart from their importance as a 
religious ceremony, till the brilliant period of Greek life. When 
Alcibiades won the chariot-race, it was not alone a victory of one 
man over other men, but it may be said to have marked the su- 
premacy of Athens in the world of politics and art and literature. 
It may he admitted that England has educated us in these mat- 
ters; but were there no England, no doubt our ancestry would 
have asserted itself as soon as we had strength to spare from clear- 
ing the wilderness, and we should have played games. Neverthe- 
less, this passion for sport is commonly attributed to Anglo-mania, 
and we accept it as such, proposing to show that in this particu- 
lar we are imitating where imitation is salvation. Even the spir- 
itually-minded Emerson was struck by “the fine physique and 
personal vigor of this robust race,” and says something to the 
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effect that English history is aristocracy with the doors open, 
allowing those who have courage and faculty to come in. Their 
fondness for sport began with their history, and there are manu- 
scripts in the Bodleian Library dating as far back as the eleventh 
century, and perhaps even earlier, giving rough illustrations of 
men, and women too, hunting and hawking and shooting at a 
mark. King James I., that “ wisest fool in Christendom,” in the 
third book of his “Baatdexdy Jdpov,” or “A Kinge’s Christian Dutie 
towards God,” says: 


‘*Certainely bodily exercises and games are very commendable, as well 
for banishing of idleness, the mother of all vice, as for making the body 
able and durable for travel, whichis very necessarie for a king, But from 
this court I debarre all rough and violent exercises; as the foot-balle, meeter 
for lameing than making able the users thereof; as likewise such tumbling 
tricks as only serve for comoedians and balladines to win their bread with. 
The exercises that I would have you to use, are running, leaping, 
wrestling, fencing, dancing, playing at the caitch or tennise, archerie, pall- 
malle, and such like other faire and pleasaunte field-games.” 

We entirely disagree with King James about “ the foot-balle,” 
and hold it to be one of the very best of our games; but it is in- 
teresting to see that even so early as this reign, there was a dis- 
tinction made between “such tumbling trickes as only serve for 
comoedians and balladines to win their bread with,” and “ running, 
leaping, wrestling, playing at the caitch or tennise, archerie, pall- 
malle, and such like other faire and pleasaunte field-games.” It 
was then, and is now, out-of-door sports that the English affect 
altogether. In Germany, much more is made of in-door gymnas- 
tics, as is the case also in France and Italy. The English love 
to be out of doors, and, like the Greeks, they make much of the 
victors in their games. Not only at the schools and universities, 
but even later in life, a “good bat” or a clever cross-country 
rider has an assured place in the esteem of his fellows. Indeed, 
it was not long ago that such staid and representative journals as 
the “Saturday Review ” and the “Spectator,” discussed in seve- 
ral of their numbers the weighty question as to whether a man 
could be “ caught at slip from a skyer,” a recent novelist having 
made such a statement. The story is also familiar of the boy at 
a great cricket match between Rugby and Eton, who was point- 


ing out to his father the celebrities. As one of his school-fel- 
40 
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lows went in to bat, the boy said: “Oh, I say, Father, there goes 
Arnold!” “Any relation to the great Arnold?” queried his 
father. ‘Oh, he is the great Arnold,” replied the boy. To a 
great many, indeed the majority of Englishmen, he was “the 
great Arnold”; and to a Jarge extent the universally-admitted 
virtues of Englishmen, courage, truthfulness, and loyalty to 
country, are the result, not so much of their political institutions, 
as of their manly love of out-of-door sports of all kinds. It is a 
great gratification to every well-wisher of our own country that 
we have faster yachts, faster sprinters—and if memory serves, 
an American holds the record also for the running high jump— 
for an increased interest in such matters means far more than 
appears on the surface. It is not Anglo-mania, but the working 
out of our Saxon blood. 


**In our halls is hung 
Armory of the invincible knights of old. 
We must be free or die who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. In everything we are sprung 
Of earth's best blood, have titles manifold.” 


It is not an insignificant fact that Mr. Justice Chitty rowed in 
his “ varsity boat” and played on his “ varsity” eleven in the same 
year, a most unusual thing. It is of interest from a purely socio- 
logical point of view to remember that Goethe lived to be ninety, 
and was a famous skater; and that the foremost statesmen in 
Europe to-day—Bismarck and Gladstone—were, the one the best 
rider and most successful swordsman in all the universities, hav- 
ing had fifty-four duels in which he was cut but once, and the 
other a man of great physical as well as mental vigor at an ad- 
vanced age. But it is folly—worse than folly, it is a sm—to swing 
away over into mere worshipers of physique and muscular 
prowess. When the training of the body is done merely to win 
money and for competition’s sake, it is a phase of sensuality; but 


when it is insisted that calmness of mind and morals is based upon 


physical well-being, then we have arrived at a higher plane of 
civilization. It is a pity that in our universities and colleges the 
out-of-door sports do not include more men. There should be 
twenty crews on the river instead of half a dozen, and there should 
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be a dozen “elevens” instead of two, and as many “nines” in- 
stead of two. Some action is being taken now, looking toward 
making these out-of-door sports a blessing to a majority of the 
fellows, instead of largely, as now, a matter of the training of a 
small minority for competition. 

It is true there is much criticism and not a little scorn of this 
marked increase in our love for sport. But if the time is ap- 
proaching when it shall be deemed a mark of manhood, not to be 
a‘‘crack”’ athlete in any one department, but to be, in propor- 
tion to one’s capacity, strong, and with wind enough to catch a 
horse-car on occasion, and legs and arms trained well enough to 
saw a cord of wood if necessary, then this will have a reflex 
action on our morals. The vice of cigarette smoking, appall- 
ingly prevalent among our street-boys, would be blotted out; 
and if to keep well and be strong were made part of the curricu- 
lum of youth and were expected of men, then this of itself would 
require temperance, purity, cleanliness, and exercise. But it is 
not more gymnasiums that we need. Gymnasiums are serviceable 
only in that they keep a man in trim during very bad weather 
for out-of-door exercise. We need more play-grounds in our large 
cities; we need to have base-ball, and foot-ball, and tennis, and 
hare-and-hounds, and even boating, if possible, brought within 
reach of the class of people who most need them and are almost 
completely debarred from them; and, above all, we do not want 
them under sectarian superintendence. This kind of Anglo- 
mania would do great good; and while our cities are still, many 


of them, in process of growth, is the time to set apart play-grounds 
for the people. 


There are bad men with well-trained bodies, and it is not 
contended here that by exercise we shall be saved; but that 
physical composure lessens the temptation to do evil, no one, 
we take it, nowadays doubts; and if here and there young men 
and boys were weaned from their enjoyment of “ein starkes Bier, 
ein beizender Tabak” by a cleaner skin and more vigorously-circu- 
lating blood, it were a matter for congratulation. This would 
also lessen the desire for the more brutal sports. It is true that 
Richard Steele, in one of his papers in the “ Tatler,” speaks of 
“those elegant diversions of bull-baiting and prize-fighting, with 
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the like ingenious recreations of the bear-garden,” but just in 
proportion as the majority of a people participate in sport, the 
number of those who have an unhealthy taste for the condiments 
of athletics decreases, and the lust of the eye is worked off in ex- 
ercise of the body. It is certainly true that at the present time 
the peoples who are not athletic as a race, enjoy and foster the 
most cruel and cowardly sports; for any sport is both cruel and 
cowardly where all the animals have not a fair chance. Fancy 
an American enjoying a sport where he had a fence to vault 
over and thus escape when in danger, as is the case in bull-fight- 
ing. And this brings one naturally to the aim and end of these 
sports, and that is the moral elements they develop. 

John Ruskin writes in “ Preterita” of his own boyhood as 
follows: 

“Next to this quite priceless gift of peace, I had received the perfect un- 
derstanding of the natures of obedience and faith. I obeyed word or 
lifted finger of father or mother, simply as a ship her helm; not only with- 
out idea of resistance, but receiving the direction a8 a part of my own life- 
force, a helpful law as necessary to me in every moral action as the law of 
gravity in leaping. And my practice in faith was soon complete; nothing 
was ever promised me that was not given, nothing ever threatened me 
that was not inflicted, and nothing ever told me that was not true.” 

There cannot be found a nobler standard of life for a home 
than that passage contains, and it arose from the fact that Rus- 
kin’s home was taken seriously. The same is true of very many 
English homes. The home life is systematized and carefully 
planned. Boys and girls alike are given an allowance, the sys- 
tem of accounts that a man applies to his business he applies 
also to his household, and the obedience and accuracy he de- 
mands in his business relations are accorded him also at home. 
The peace which comes from faith and obedience in all other 
departments of life, dwells also in the home, where faith and obe- 
dience are the foundation of all intercourse. If it be true, on the 
one hand, as Heine said, that “ England is the place where ma- 
chines go like men and men go like machines,” it is true, on the 
other hand, that this regularity gives stability, and this business- 
like arrangement of domestic intercourse gives little opportunity 
and little cause for embarrassments and the jarring of misunder- 
standings. The wife’s position in the domestic economy and her 
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rights and duties, as well as that of each child and its rights and 
duties, are clearly defined and rigidly adhered to. The servants 
know also their duties and their rights, and no more is expected 
of them; they on their side are secure in the laws that each 
member of the household knows and obeys. The system of 
marriage and settlements—of distinct and bald statements in re- 
gard to all financial intercourse—are to us disagreeable, but they 
make a clean, clear table of relations to one another, and the 
domestic Ten Commandments are seldom broken. 

The English people take care of their health, and study not 
only to make the home peaceful, but to make the individual, so 
to speak, physically at peace. They plan their work and they 
plan their play, and take to cricket and tennis and foot-ball and 
hunting the solemnity that they bring to their dinner-parties. It 
is a novelty to us to see how the workers in all departments in Eng- 
land give time and thought to their relaxations. One need only 
mention the biographies of Darwin, of Arnold, of Robertson, and 
others to recall to mind the studious way in which these men 
cared for themselves by repeated and regular outings on the 
Continent or in Scotland. What was said of English home-life 
may be justly said of the life of the English as individuals; they 
take themselves as well as their homes seriously, and hold that 
physical irregularity and domestic irregularity are no more neces- 
sities—of course with exceptions—than is business irregularity. 
They feed themselves and exercise themselves, and, if one may 
use the term, “groom” themselves, with the painstaking and 
thoroughness that they give their horses; and one can hardly 
say more than that. 

What seems to us as mechanical life—this systematization of 
the home-life, the seriousness with which they devote themselves 
to out-of-door sports, the regularity of their relaxation, and their 
loyalty to their own institutions—makes the English people a 
people of splendid qualities and of glaring defects. The splendid 
qualities are their reverence, as instanced in the fact that they 
are a nation of churchmen and a nation of people obedient to 
their superiors; their stability and courage, as instanced by their 
colonizing power, which is quite unequaled by that of any other 
people ; and, lastly, their truthfulness, instanced perhaps best of all 
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by the horror and disgust in which a boy or youth who is known 
as an habitual liar is held at their public schools and universities. 

But they are awkward and dull, and their systematization of 
everything not only makes them angular, but gives them the air 
of superciliousness that always accompanies superficial omnisci- 
ence. Their stability and persistence make them the slowest and 
most provincial people west of China. And yet, withal, if one 
were to choose between the dutifulness of the English and the 
flippancy of the French, or between the reverence of the former 
and the frivolity of the latter, or even between the prudery of 
the one and the salacious gayety of the other, there could be no 
question as to which we should choose. When we get down 
through the provinciality to the truthfulness and seriousness that 
underlie it; when we imitate the self-restraint at the bottom of 
their phlegmatic manners; when we get beneath the red coat of 
the huntsman to the muscles and swift-flowing blood there; when 
we adopt certain customs of theirs because we see the sound laws 
of hygiene and personal health that underlie them; when we go 
to England to admire their composure and their loyalty, and re- 
turn to imitate these instead of the furniture of their toilet-tables 
and the awkwardness of their gait and speech; when we base our 
family life upon the principles and habits that have produced 
the hardiest pioneers since the days when the German tribes 
poured into Rome, then we shall be imitating to some purpose. 
This is the difference between a principle and a fashion, between 
a mere mania and sanity. The one sees only the surface, wears 
only the clothes of what it tries to imitate; the other finds out 
the very qualities of soul beneath these outward manifestations 
and seeks to possess those. 

It was not quite accurate perhaps to entitle this article “ the bet- 
ter side of Anglo-mania,” because there is no better side to that. 
The absurdities of English snobbery are so many and so salient 
to the most superficial observer, and so out of place in our own 
country, that the transportation of them here might almost be for- 
bidden by law, were there danger of contagion among the ment- 
ally-sound portion of the population. But age has taught the 
English many lessons that we have not learned, and they know 
many things that we could receive from them without harm. 

H. Price Couvier. 





